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THE BALTIC STATES DURING THE WAR 
I—As Members of the Soviet Union 


THE history of the Baltic States, since they won their independence 
from Russia in 1920, has been typical of all buffer States between two 
Great Powers. A buffer State only too often has to rely for its con- 
tinned existence on the detérmination of each of its great neighbours 
not to allow the other to secure control of it, and when collective 
security broke down the Baltic States were forced to follow a policy of 
isolationist neutrality. But such neutrality could only be maintained 
so long as neither adjacent great Power conquered or was conquered 
by the other, or so long as no bargain was made between them. 

{he truth of this has been borne out by the experience of the Baltic 
States, whose independent existence could only continue by virtue of 
a German-Russian stalemate. Their policy since 1920 was consistently 
based on the principle of not giving offence, or a pretext for interference, 
to either of their great neighbours. They realized that, but for the 
defeat of Germany in 1918, they might have been incorporated into 
the German Reich, and that, following the German defeat, they had 
only narrowly escaped absorption into the Soviet Union during the 
Bolshevik Revolution. They were constantly haunted by the fear of 
again becoming a hattle-ground for Russo-German rivalry or, alterna- 
tively, being partitioned if the two Powers became too friendly. 

Up to 1933 their main fear was of Soviet Russia rather than of Ger- 
many. Russian foreign policy under MM. Chicherin and Litvinov suc- 
ceeded in negotiating separate non-aggression pacts with each individual 
tate, and Russia seemed determined to prevent the formation of a 
saltic alliance under Polish leadership against her. With the resurgence 
of German power in 1933 there was a shift of emphasis from fear of 
Russia to fear of Germany. Russia’s policy was now to bring about an 

Eastern Locarno”, in an effort to stabilize the situation and prevent 
any German aggression against her through the Baltic States and 
Poland. Germany’s refusal to join frustrated such a Greater Baltic 
bloc, and in 1934 the three Baltic States formed a close alliance in an 
effort to safeguard their neutrality from attack by either of their great 
neighbours. But Germany’s aim was to keep her Eastern neighbours 
separate in order to prevent their common action for common defence; 
and her non-aggression pacts with each of the Baltic States during the 
spring and early summer of 1939 served their purpose in encouraging 
isolationist neutrality on the part of each State and laid each of them 
open to the danger of oppression, with no hope of help from the others. 

Faithful to the principle of isolationist neutrality which Germany 
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had deliberately fostered, the Baltic States refused the Russian request 
for bases and the offer of a joint Anglo-French-Soviet guarantee made 
in June, 1939 during the Moscow negotiations for an Anglo-French- 
Soviet pact. The Baltic States argued that to accept would involve 
the risk of German attack and/or Soviet domination. For Russia 
the question was essentially one of strategy. Moscow had no desire 
to dominate the Baltic States solely for an increase in territory: 
her ruling consideration was that Germany should not be enabled by 
a sudden blow to secure mastery of Poland and the Baltic States and 
use them for the successful invasion of Russia, but that she herself 
should have military control over these borderlands in order to keep 
Germany at arm’s length. If Russia was to ally herself with the 
Western Powers for war against Germany she must be certain of full 
Allied support, and also of military control of the areas essential for 
defence against Germany or for attack upon her. The Baltic States’ 
rejection of the guarantee resulted in the worst possible situation for 
them as buffer States, namely, in the Soviet-German agreement of 
Aug. 1939, which sealed the fate of the borderlands between the two 
Great Powers by dividing them into spheres of Russian and German 
influence. 

As part of the price Hitler was obliged to pay to Stalin for Russia's 
neutrality during his attack on the West was the control of the Baltic 
States. This was a considerable sacrifice, for the Balticum had been an 
essentially German sphere of influence since the days of the Teutonic 
Knights. Though the provinces had fallen under Swedish and then 
under Tsarist Russian rule the influence of the German Baltic barons 
had always been paramount, and Hitler’s agreement to evacuate the 
German Balts from Estonia and Latvia constituted a revolution in 
German policy. Moreover, Russia immediately insisted on securing 
military control of the three States. At the end of Sept. 1939, the 
Estonian Foreign Minister went to Moscow, ostensibly to conclude a 
commercial agreement; but it subsequently appeared that he had been 
presented with a Russian ultimatum to which Estonia was forced to 
yield, since she now had no recourse to German help. On Sept. 29 4 
Mutual Assistance Pact was signed between the two countries, whereby 
Russia was granted the right to establish naval bases on the islands 0! 
Saaremaa (Oesel), and Hiiumas (Dag6), and at Baldiski, together with 
a certain number of airfields, and to maintain an agreed number 0! 
territorial and air forces at these bases. A supplementary trade agree- 
ment enlarged Soviet transit privileges to Estonian ports. 

Latvia was next invited to send a delegation to the Kremlin, and on 
Oct. 5 the Latvian Foreign Minister signed with M. Molotov a similar 
Mutual Assistance Pact. “To insure the safety of the U.S.S.R. and 
consolidate her own independence’’ Latvia granted the Russians the 
right to establish naval bases and airfields at Liapaja (Libau) and Vent- 
spils (Windau) and artillery bases between Ventspils and Pitrags ” 
protect the Gulf of Riga, and also to maintain a certain number o! land 
and air forces at these bases. Lithuania followed suit on Oct. 10 witha 
Mutual Assistance Pact granting Russia the right to establish garrisons 
at unnamed places, rumoured to be mainly along the East Prussian 
border. All three Pacts referred to Russia’s continued respect for the 
independence of the States in their internal affairs, and insisted that 
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thev were aimed essentially at the protection of the three States against 
outside aggression. In the case of Latvia and Estonia the treaties were 
to be valid for 10 years with a subsequent extension of 5 years unless 
abrogated, while the pact with Lithuania was to run for 15 years, and 
the two parties agreed to consult and take common measures “‘in the 
event of the menace of aggression against Lithuania or against the 
U.S.S.R. over Lithuanian territory’. Unlike Estonia and Latvia, 
Lithuania received a somewhat dubious reward for compliance in the 
restoration of Vilna to the Lithuanian Republic. 

These arrangements gave the U.S.S.R. effective military and naval 
control of the Baltic coast between Prussia and the Gulf of Finland, 
and transformed the Baltic Republics virtually into Russian Protector- 
ates. The behaviour of the Russian troops stationed in the three 
Republics was on the whole exemplary, and Moscow refrained from 
intervention in domestic affairs or local administration. But the Baltic 
States’ existence as buffer States had disappeared. They were lost to the 
Reich, and the evacuation of the German Balts, totalling about 13,000 
from Estonia and about 50,000 from Latvia, confirmed Germany’s 
recognition of that fact. 

During the brief period before their complete absorption into the 
Soviet Union the Baltic States enjoyed little sense of security. The 
Russo-Finnish war left them with no illusions as to Russia’s intention to 
control the Baltic. The Russian bases in Estonia were used for attacks 
on Finland, but the three States themselves maintained an attitude of 
strict neutrality during the.war; actually their efforts were mainly directed 
to establishing closer joint action between themselves. Propaganda for 
greater collaboration between them considerably increased. An 
article in the Baltic Times of Feb. 29, 1940 stated “‘As the three States are 
exactly in the same position vis-a-vis Eastern European Great Powers, 
and life itself has crushed the inclination for separation, there is now a 
firmer basis for political and military co-operation”. It was argued 
that the Mutual Assistance Pacts with the Soviet Union implied mili- 
tary protection for each other. Economic considerations also favoured 
closer co-operation, and the suggestion was put forward by the head of 
the Estonian Chamber of Commerce that if the three States were to 
declare themselves a single political and economic unit their joint 
position would be much stronger. Co-operation was particularly urged 
in face of economic difficulties arising from the war, especially on 
account of the British blockade, for despite increased trade with 
both their neighbours the Baltic countries were considerably hit 
by the loss of their trade with Britain. Moveover, the German evacua- 
tion involved considerable economic difficulties in the liquidation of 
German property and negotiations for compensation, besides creating 
a considerable gap in commercial circles. 

Chere can be little doubt that the orderly Russian occupation of the 
leased bases following the signature of the Mutual Assistance Pacts did 
much to prepare the way for the complete absorption of the three States 
in the U.S.S.R. in the summer of 1940. On the pretext that they had 
lailed to fulfil their side of the agreements, that they had plotted to 
unite against the U.S.S.R., and that they had ill-treated Red Army 
soldiers, Russia presented ultimatums to the three States in the middle 
of June demanding the admission of more Russian troops and the dis- 
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placement of their Governments by Ministries acceptable to Moscow, 
This new development did not cause anything like the alarm of the 
previous autumn. The three States yielded at once, fresh Soviet Armies 
poured in, and new Governments “‘friendly’’ to Moscow replaced the 
old. The populations of the three States regarded the new situation 
with philosophic resignation, almost as if they had expected it as the 
logical outcome of the Mutual Assistance Pacts. Fear of the unknown 
which had been the feature of the first entry of Russian troops in the 
autumn of 1939 was no longer present, and though Russian accounts of 
the reception of their forces and of pro-Russian demonstrations often 
suggested an enthusiasm which did not exist there was certainly little 
active resistance. 

By the end of June Soviet Commissars had arrived in the three capital 
towns. On July 14 and 15 all three States held ‘‘free’’ elections, in which 
voting was compulsory and only such candidates as were acceptable to 
the Communists were allowed to be nominated. The first meetings of 
the new Assemblies were held on July 21, and resolutions were then 
passed demanding the incorporation of the States in the U.S.S.R. 
Delegates were sent to the Moscow Supreme Council of the Soviets, 
and at the beginning of August their applications for admission were 
granted and the three Republics were absorbed into the Soviet Union. 
Special sessions of the three National Assemblies were held on Aug. 25, 
at which these bodies unanimously adopted new Soviet Constitutions, 
renamed themselves Provisional Supreme Councils, and appointed a 
President and a Council of People’s Commissars. Elections for the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. were held on Jan. 12, 1941, after the 
usual two-month campaign on the Soviet model, and 35 deputies from 
Lithuania, 32 from Latvia, and 29 from Estonia were elected. 

Measures for the Sovietization of the Baltic States had already begun 
Soviet control was to be exercised in part indirectly through new organs 
of administration, the local Communist parties, Sovietized Trade Unions, 
the controlled press, and political education and propaganda, and in 
part directly through the G.P.U., the Army, the Union Commissariats 
in Moscow, and such agencies as the plenipotentiary of the U.S.S.R. 
Council of People’s Commissars, a post held in each of the three countries 
by the former Soviet Minister. Following the incorporation of the 
three States in the U.S.S.R., the Central Administration of the Union 
took over the guidance of their foreign affairs, defence, communications, 
and other matters controlled by the Union Commissariats. The work of 
local Government was largely left in the hands of local leaders, who 
were usually non-Communists; for instance, the three Prime Ministers 
of the reconstituted June Governments (Vares in Estonia, Kircher- 
stein in Latvia, and Palickis in Lithuania) were each appointed Presi- 
dent of the Presidium of the Provisional Supreme Council of his respec- 
tive country and thus nominally Head of the State. Under the new 
régime the most important posts in the local administration (apart from 
the G.P.U. and the Army) were those of chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, of which only the Estonian Chairman was a Cot- 
munist, and First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com 
munist Party. Great efforts were made to develop the local Communist 
Parties and Komsomols, which had previously been very small under- 
ground organizations. An attempt was made to strengthen the links of 
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the Party with the rest of the population by creating alongside the Party 
organizations ‘‘the non-Party activ’, a regular feature of propaganda 
in the rest of the U.S.S.R. as a means of linking up the Communists 
with the non-Communist intelligentsia. The membership of the local 
Communist Parties did not increase very rapidly, however, in spite of 
intensive propaganda. 

Opposition to the new régime appears to have been strongest in 
Estonia, though there were intermittent reports of terrorism and 
“purges” in all the States. The activities of the G.P.U. in stamping out 
resistance were undoubtedly superintended from Moscow, but the 
collaboration of local leaders acquainted with the political background 
of each country was indispensable, and such collaboration appears to 
have been forthcoming in Latvia and Lithuania. In Estonia all State 
and municipal officials who had been members of the Old Civil Guard 
were dismissed, and batches of political prisoners were sent to the 
interior of Russia; anti-Soviet demonstrations continued to take place 
in Narva and Tallinn even in the autumn of 1940, and the secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party in Estonia reported 
that the class struggle was embittered there, and that the ‘““maximum 
intensification of revolutionary vigilance’ was required from every 
Communist and “honourable non-party labouring man’’. 

The three Republics were united into a single military district with 
its H.Q. in Riga under Russian command. According to President 
Kalinin’s speech on the anniversary of the October Revolution, the 
armies of the three States were fused with the Red Army, and the 
C,-in-C.’s of the three Armies in the June Governments were appointed 
to the rank of Lt.-General in the Red Army. 

After their incorporation into the Soviet system the Baltic States 
were destined, according to the Soviet press, “‘to blossom into a new 
life in the sunshine of the Stalin Constitution”. Soviet enthusiasm 
could not paint the same picture of poverty, illiteracy, and ill-health 
under the old régime in the Baltic States as in the Western Ukraine or 
Bessarabia, but much was made of the decline of industry consequent 
on severance from the Russian market and sources of supply and the 
resulting unemployment, on the bourgeois and kulak character of the 
land reforms of 1919-22, and on the repression and tyranny exercised 
by the authoritarian Governments. In actual fact the standard of 
living, education, health, etc.; was higher in the Baltic States than in 
many of the Seviet Republics, though there were notable depressed 
areas such as the Latgale district of Latvia.1 On the establishment of 
their independence in 1920 the three States had instituted far-reaching 
economic and social reforms to abolish the semi-feudal society which had 
survived up to the World War and to create a predominant class of 
peasant farmers. These reforms had largely determined the lines on 
which their independent political life had developed; they explained the 
failure of Communism to take root in these countries, in spite of their 
proximity to Russia, and also the gradually declining influence of the 
Socialist and other Left Parties, and the eventual establishment of 
agrarian dictatorships in Estonia and Latvia in 1934. 

A thorough-going programme of Sovietization in the three Republics 
would therefore have aroused considerable opposition, and a number 

* A large section of the population there is Russian, not Latvian. 
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of modifications were essential for the smooth working of the new régime, 
In the middle of July, before their formal incorporation into the 
U.S.S.R., the National Assemblies of the three States had issued decrees 
nationalizing all banks and enterprises and all landed property of more 
than 30 hectares. The nationalization decrees had aroused a widespread 
nervousness as to the fate of private property, but the Governments 
hastened to assure the smallholders that, far from being expropriated, 
the new régime intended to support and encourage them. The con- 
cession of private property up to 30 hectares in size confirmed the hold- 
ings of a large majority of the population; in Estonia, for instance, 
according to the 1939 agricultural census, 80 per cent of the holdings of 
arable land were 30 hectares or less in size, in Latvia 82 per cent, and in 
Lithuania, according to a 1931 report, 90 per cent. These peasant 
proprietors had a horror of collectivization, and the authorities re- 
peatedly stated at the beginning of the new régime that there would 
be no compulsory collective farms and that all who held not more than 
30 hectares would be secure in their tenure. During the autumn of 1940 
three small collective farms were set up in Estonia, and the local Com- 
munist Party reported that the idea of collective production was 
gradually beginning to win adherence, while interest in collective farm- 
ing was reported to be on the increase in Lithuania. Tractor stations 
were established (a necessary concomitant of collectivization, though 
they did not necessarily imply it) and as the new régime progressed some 
State farms were gradually set up. 

But on the whole the system of peasant-ownership was retained, and 
further reinforced by the distribution of land confiscated from the large 
estates among the dwarf-holders and landless peasants. A considerable 
part of this land was taken over by the State to be reserved for State 
forests and agricultural and national schools, but the rest was distri- 
buted among the landless peasants, who received 10 hectares each, and 
dwarf-holders. Stress was laid in the Soviet press on the number of 
landless peasants in all the Republics, despite the earlier land reforms, 
and on the heavy peasant indebtedness. Estonian peasants, for instance, 
were reported by Pravda to owe 68 million Kroner to the State and 142.4 
million to banks and individuals, and Moscow wireless stated in 
September that 42,000 dwarf-holders and 39,000 landless peasants were 
to be given land there. Peasant debts in Lithuania were stated in 
Pravda to amount to 300 million Lits, with 27 million Lits per annum 
paid in interest, and 74,000 peasants were said to be due to receive 
grants of land. Land reform in Latvia was particularly complic ated, 
for in the poor Latgale district there were only 52,000 hectares available 
for distribution and 35,000 peasants needing land. 

The weaknesses of the former banking system in these States were 
enlarged upon in the Soviet press. Strict exchange control was intro- 
duced and measures were taken to prevent excessive withdrawals 0! 
cash. For instance, in Estonia payments of deposits and transfers wert 
limited to 100 Kroner per month per head, while in Lithuania not more 
than 250 Lits a month were to be issued to each depositor. Commiss@'s 
were appointed to all banks and financial institutions to supervise 
current accounts and securities and the issue of credits to industrial 
and commercial concerns, and special Commissars were empower¢ d to 
take over all holdings and interests in foreign exchange. At the end of 
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November the rouble was made the‘only legal means of payment, and 
it was arranged that the clearing system for trade between Sweden and 
the Baltic Republics should be regulated solely by the Swedish-Russian 
Clearing Agreement. 

The divorce of Baltic industry from its natural market and source of 
supply in Russia during the period of independence was blamed by the 
Soviet authorities for the falling off in the size and number of industrial 
concerns and the increasing swing over to agriculture. After 1918 
Estonia and Latvia lost their position as centres of entrepét trade 
between Russia and Western Europe, and with it the means of paying 
for imports of raw materials essential for the maintenance of their 
industry on its pre-1918 scale. Lithuania, whose economy had always 
depended on timber and agriculture, was less severely affected by the 
break from the old régime. She was, however, considerably handicapped 
by lack of good communications and of a port under her restricted 
sovereignty. 

In 1940 the Soviet authorities claimed that the incorporation of the 
Baltic States within the Russian economy would restore natural and 
prosperous conditions to Baltic industry. The Narva textile factories, 
half of which had previously closed down, were re-opened under State 
management and gave employment to 25,000 extra men. President 
Kirchenstein of Latvia was quoted by Jzvestia in July as saying that 
70 per cent of Latvian industrial enterprises could not be carried on 
without Russia. The new nationalization laws applied to all industrial 
concerns employing more than 20 men, or not less than 10 men if 
supplied with mechanical power. The railways and all co-operative 
societies were taken over by the State. The co-operative system had 
been a prominent feature of the Republics’ economy and the chief 
solution of the problems arising out of the Agrarian Reforms of 1919-22, 
which had brought an entirely new class of peasants proprietors into 
being. The Stakhanovite and “‘socialist competition’’ methods were 
introduced into somé nationalized concerns. A planned industriali- 
zation of each of the Republics was the aim of the Soviet authorities, 
and a chief feature of their 1941 programme was the industrial develop- 
ment of Lithuania. 

It is difficult to estimate what effect the incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the U.S.S.R. had on their living conditions, for practically 
no impartial information is available. Much was made in the Soviet 
press of free insurance, old age pensions, and health centres for the 
workers and peasants, in addition to increased wages, low and uniform 
rents, and reduced taxation, but it was never clear how far these reforms 
were actually put into operation. Prices soon rose in the three States 
owing to a shortage of many commodities, particularly foodstuffs, 
which were taken to Russia. In the autumn of 1940 it was announced 
that ration cards were to be introduced in Lithuania for textiles, 
hosiery, leather goods, and hardware, in consequence of shortages 
caused by wholesale purchases by the Red troops. The President of the 
Lithuanian Sovnarkom estimated that by the end of 1940 the cost of 
living had almost doubled, but that money wages had risen 2} times and 
real wages even more, owing to tax reductions and social services. 
Unemployment was certainly drastically reduced, and in Latvia and 
Lithuania there even developed an acute shortage of agricultural 
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labour. For a conidihivelte section of f the population, ereing the 
opportunity for regular employment brought a real rise in the standard 
of living. 

The Trade Union movement was exploited to the full in all three 
States as an instrument of political education and as the channel for 
introducing Soviet industrial methods. In Estonia a Central Executive 
Committee was set up in Tallinn in Aug. 1940, elections to Works 
Committees took place in September, and a great drive was made for 
Sovietizing and enlarging the Trade Unions. 

The Soviet press had little good to say about the educational system 
of the Baltic States, though it had reached a fairly high standard during 
their period of ndependence,' and compared quite favourably with that 
of other Western countries. Both Estonia and Latvia had introduced 
compulsory education after the establishment of their independence, 
although in Lithuania it was not in force in all provinces until 1931. There 
was practically no illiteracy in the three States, and there were flourish- 
ing Universities at Tartu and Riga, and a new University was established 
in Kaunas after the Polish occupation of Vilna. The education system 
was reorganized by the Soviet authorities, however, after the incorpor- 
ation of the Republics in the U.S.S.R. The Russians particularly con- 
demned the system of school fees, and free tuition from primary school 
to university was introduced. Moreover, Russian was made compulsory 
in all schools, to take as prominent a place in the curriculum as the 
national language. The Universities themselves underwent consider- 
able reforms and the theological faculties at Riga and Tartu were 
abolished, together with all religious teaching in the schools. Co- 
education was established as the rule, and the emancipation of women 
from their “backward” position in the former bourgeois society was 
proclaimed. Four women deputies were elected to the Estonian Duma 
which had previously contained none, and it was decreed that women 
in industry and the professions were to receive the same pay as men. 

The attitude of the new Soviet authorities to the Churches in the 
three States is not easily ascertained, but it would appear that the most 
striking measures were taken in the predominantly Roman Catholic 
community of Lithuania. Here the Concordat with the Vatican was 
immediately denounced, Church property was confiscated, and State 
subsidies to the Church discontinued. Divorce was legalized by decree, 
and the legal validity of religious marriages abolished. Estonia and 
Latvia were predominantly Lutheran, and there too the property and 
legal rights of the Church were disallowed. 

In all three Republics the press was completely Sovietized, and 4 
daily paper in Russian and one in the local language were issued i! 
each Republic by the Party and the Government. The legal systems 0! 
the three States were also abrogated in favour of the Soviet Civil and 
Criminal Law Code. 

Much of the reorganization and the integration of the three Republics 
into the Soviet system was still in an embryonic stage when the Ger 
mans attacked the U.S.S.R. in June, 1941. From the spring of that year 
hints of growing Russo-German tension had been apparent; for instance 


1 Only 3.9 per cent of the population of Estonia, for instance, were registered 4 
illiterate i in the 1934 census, and the Russian minority accounted for the great! 
part of these. 
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it was reported that the Soviet Government had ordered in April the 
requisition and removal to the interior of Russia of all modern industrial 
eguipment and of large food reserves from the Baltic States, and that 
many skilled workers were being transported to the U.S.S.R. More- 
over, the local armies were given the choice of service in the military 
police or of joining the forced labour on the Volga-Don canal. 

From that time there were signs of increasing opposition to the Soviet 
authorities in the three Republics, particularly in Lithuania, where 
German fifth-column activity was strongest. Many Lithuanians were 
arrested and members of the Lithuanian Communist Party were dis- 
missed for disloyalty; and in May acts of sabotage occurred in factories 
in Vilna and Kaunas. The Germans began the organization of the 
Lithuanian refugees in Germany, who amounted to several thousands, 
the majority of them Valdemarists', and a Lithuanian Citizens’ Com- 
mittee was set up in Berlin under M. Skipitis, with General Rastikis 
(the former Minister of War) and Colonel Skirpa (the former Minister 
in Berlin) as its leaders. A Latvian National Committee was also 
established in Berlin, and it was reported that detachments of all three 
States had been in training under German guidance since 1940. 

lhe Germans invaded Lithuania early on June 22, and Kaunas and 
Vilna were in German hands by the evening of June 24. On July 1 
German troops entered Riga and Ventspils and claimed on July 3 to 
have reached the Latvian-Russian border. Fighting continued in 
Estonia during July, but by the end of the month the three Baltic 
Republics had passed from Russian to German control. German pro- 
paganda proclaimed the advance into the Baltic States as a liberating 
crusade. Great emphasis was laid on Russia’s alleged designs on the 
Reich and her exploitation of the Baltic provinces as a base for the 
invasion of Germany. It was claimed that Soviet forces to the number 
of 650,000 were stationed at strategic positions in the Baltic Republics, 
and “neutral diplomatic sources’ were said to have “revealed’’ that 
sritain had guaranteed to recognize Soviet claims to the Baltic States, 
Poland, and Rumania in return for a Russian attack on Germany. 

On June 23 it was announced on the Lithuanian wireless that a free 
Lithuanian Government under Colonel Skirpa had been established in 
Kaunas and that Lithuania had declared her independence and her 
determination to take part in the Nazi New Order. It was expected 
that similar free Governments would be established in Estonia and 
Latvia as they were “‘liberated’’. But not even Colonel Skirpa’s Govern- 
ment actually came into being; he was retained in Berlin, a Provisional 
Government in Kaunas under Prof. Ambrazevicius was kept in very 
close association with the German occupying authorities, and ‘‘com- 
petent circles” in Berlin insisted that Germany’s sole interest in the 
Baltic States concerned the military situation. The clarion-call of 
liberation seemed to be forgotten, and all semblance of German support 
lor pseudo-independent Baltic Governments was dropped. 

By the middle of July the Germans revealed their plans for the future 
of the Baltic States. Addressing the Lithuanian people on July 17 as 
“the Former Free State of Lithuania’ Gauleiter Lohse announced his 
appointment as Reichskommissar of a new ‘‘Ostland’’ administrative 


| *M. Valdemaras, leader of the Nationalist Party, established a dictatorship 
rom 1926-29, 
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area comprising the Baltic States and White Russia. He declared his 
intention of appointing local representatives to collaborate in the work 
of reconstruction and also, if necessary, “trustees’’ to represent the 
wishes of the people. But no mention was made of the establishment 
of any national Governments or the restoration of the independence of 
the three States. Instead it appeared fhat the Germans Had every inten- 
tion of perpetuating, if not increasing, the subjection of all three coun- 
tries, and it soon became evident that their last state would probably 


be worse than their first. 
C. M.C. 


THE STERLING AREA 


IN very much current discussion the “Sterling Area’’ occupies a 
prominent place; there is, however, a good deal of uncertainty and 
confusion as to what it is. This is not surprising; before the war the 
Area was difficult to define, and while since the war it has acquired 
definite boundaries, those boundaries have changed. Moreover, the 
term is often applied.in current discussion to some hypothetical area 
which is not identical with the Sterling Area as it has existed at any 
date in the past. It may help to clear up these confusions if this 
article is devoted to a plain history of the Area. 

An excellent account of the functions of the Sterling Area up to the 
outbreak of the present war is to be found in the recent League of 
Nations publication /nternational Currency Experience, largely written 
by Mr. Ragnar Nurkse, upon which most of the first part of what 
follows is chiefly based. The continuation of the story through the 
first few war years is well set out in the League’s Monetary Review for 
1940, and its World Economic Survey 1939-41. 

Before the Sterling Area received an official definition as a result of 
the introduction of strict exchange control in the United Kingdom in 
mid-1940 its extent could be judged only by two criteria, neither of 
which (nor even the two together) enabled very clear lines of demarca- 
tion to be drawn. Perhaps the more widespread notion was that the 
Sterling Area consisted of those countries which followed the United 
Kingdom in abandoning the Gold Standard in (or after) the crisis of 
1931, and thereafter kept the external values of their currencies in @ 
fixed relation to sterling. This, however, does not provide a simple 
test; certain indubitable members (Australia and New Zealand) haé 
preceded the U.K. in abandoning the Gold Standard; some, agail, 
(New Zealand and Denmark, for instance) changed the rates at which 
their currencies were pegged to sterling after they had already come to 
be regarded as belonging to the Area; moreover, some countries which 
are not generally regarded as members of the pre-war Sterling Are 
(Japan, the Argentine, France, Bolivia, Uruguay, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece) pegged their currencies to sterling, or at least quoted the 
values in terms of sterling for a time. 

__ The second criterion of inclusion in the Sterling Area was probably 

more fundamental, but at the same time more difficult to apply {0 
lack of full data—it was that the countries of the Area kept an impor 
tant part of their Central Bank reserves in the form of sterling, rathe! 
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than of gold or of foreign exchange of other kinds. The difficulty of 
applying this criterion is that the accounts of the Central Banks do not 
generally specify the kind of foreign exchange they hold; it may be 
presumed, however, that where they also pegged their currency to the 
pound, they kept the major part of their foreign exchange reserves in 
the form of sterling. By this combination of the two criteria one may, 
indeed, arrive at a delimitation of the Area which leaves only a toler- 
ably small “no-man’s-land”’ in practice. 

What, then, was the membership of the Area? In the first place, of 
course, it included most of the Colonial Empire, the British Mandates, 
and India, which had long been on a sterling exchange standard rather 
than on a simple gold standard, or even a gold exchange standard. 
Next came Eire, Egypt, Iraq, and Iceland, which were de facto in the 
same position, never having been officially on the gold standard, and 
having in practice linked their currencies to sterling (though in Iceland 
this linkage to sterling was given legal force only in April, 1939). The 
Egyptian Central bank, indeed, was allowed by its statutes to hold no 
other form of. foreign exchange than sterling as part of its official 
reserves, and the same applied to Australia after shé left the gold 
standard in 1929. Both Australia and New Zealand abandoned the 
gold standard before the United Kingdom, and pegged their currencies 
to sterling (at rates below the old parity) before sterling broke its link 
with gold. Countries without such strong links with sterling, which 
nevertheless allowed their currencies to follow sterling after its 
departure from gold with little or no delay were Portugal, Estonia, 
Latvia, Thailand, and the Union 6f South Africa, all of which subse- 
quently maintained their old parities with sterling right down to the 
war. Of these, all except South Africa and Thailand held a large 
proportion of their reserves in foreign exchange (probably mostly 
sterling) at the time of the 1931 crisis; to follow the action of the Bank 
of England was to protect the value of these reserves. The same was 
trueof Sweden, Norway, and Finland, and, in a rather lower degree, of 
Denmark, which all left the gold standard almost immediately after 
the United Kingdom, but which allowed their currencies to fluctuate 
somewhat in relation to sterling before pegging them to it, and finally 
pegged them at values considerably below the old parity. 

Underlying the circumstances which have been described as contri- 
buting to bring the countries mentioned into the Sterling Area was the 
fundamental fact that all of them did a very high proportion of their 
trade within that area—hence both their original choice of sterling as a 
suitable asset to hold as part of their official reserves, and their need to 
follow the other countries of the area in their policy of depreciation 
after 1931. The following table shows the percentages of their total 
import and export trade which the Sterling Area countries (with the 
minor exception of Iceland) did within the Sterling Area in 1937: 

Percentages of total import and export trade done with rest of sterling 


area, 


Imports Exports 
Australia 51 65 
New Zealand 65 80 
South Africa 50 85 
Eire 61 99 
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Imports Exports 
India and Burma 50 45 
Colonies and Protectorates 46 
Mandates 35 
Denmark 47 
Egypt ° 26 
Estonia 36 
Finland 43 
Iraq 42 
Latvia 29 
Norway 44 
Portugal 34 
Thailand 51 
Sweden 30 
United Kingdom 43 

These percentages were in many cases considerably higher in 1937 
than they had been in 1931 or 1932, because of the effect of the Ottawa 
Agreements of the last-mentioned year. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that these Agreements applied not to the Sterling Area, but to the 
British Commonwealth, which not only includes Canada and Nevw- 
foundland—countries which were never in any sense in the Sterling 
Area—but whose policy at Ottawa was to a considerable degree 
directed against some of the foreign countries which the Sterling Area 
included. It is true, also, that the United Kingdom subsequently 
concluded, bilateral trade agreements with many of these foreign 
countries which resulted in an increase of her exports to them, so that 
the extent to which the Area was self-sufficient was further increased, 
but it is clear both that the Sterling Area as such was never the object 
of any act of official trade policy before the war, and that the existence 
of stable currency relations within it had only a very minor effect on 
the pattern of trade in comparison with (say) the Ottawa Duties, whic! 
increased British trade with Canada considerably more, proportion- 
ately, than they increased it with Australia or New Zealand. The Sterling 
Area, nevertheless, did not ever achieve a high degree of self-sufficiency 
in 1937 its imports from outside itself were probably equal to 8 or! 
per cent of its total income—double the corresponding rate ruling for 
the United States, for instance. 

The essence of the Sterling Area arrangement was that the member 
countries kept their reserves in the form of balances in London, most 
of which were, largely through the agency of the Bank of England 
invested in Treasury Bills. The arrangement thus had the sligit 
advantage for the member countries of bringing them a little interest 
on assets which, under a simple Gold Standard system, would have 
earned no monetary return. The fluctuations of the total Londo 
reserves of the member countries may have exercised some sligh! 
effect on the internal monetary position in the United Kingdom in s 
far as they affected the amount of Treasury Bills available for th 
U.K. banks, but this effect cannot have been large, and was, in !! 
nature, fairly easy for the Treasury to offset at will. On the exter 
monetary position of the U.K., however, the fluctuation of the Sterlins 
Area balances exercised a considerable effect, since London had 
virtually to hold the reserves, not only for the U.K., but for the who! 
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Sterling Area, against demands for gold or for currencies not of the 
sterling group. The net consequence of this, in the 1930s, was no doubt 
to increase rather than to decrease the fluctuations of London’s 
foreign assets, since changes in the trade-balances of the other countries 
of the Sterling Area were, in general, in the same direction as those in 
the balance of the United Kingdom rather than in the reverse, off- 
setting, direction. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 brought about a complete change in this 
picture. In the first place, the 14 per cent depreciation of sterling in 
terms of the dollar (and of gold) between August 25 (when the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund ceased to peg the pound at the rate of 4.68 dollars, 
as it had done since the preceding January) and September 5 (when 
exchange control was introduced), imposed a test of the faithfulness 
of central banks throughout the Area to the ruling sterling parities. 
Sweden and Finland first (on August 28) ceased to use sterling as a 
base for their foreign exchange quotations, and virtually pegged their 
currencies to the U.S. dollar at values slightly below those previously 
prevailing; Norway followed next day; Estonia followed on September 7, 
Denmark on September 8, and Portugal on the 15th. South Africa, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Eire, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, and Thailand, on 
the other hand, retained their old sterling parities, as did (outside the 
generally-acknowledged previous membership of the Sterling Area) 
Greece and France. Indeed, by the Franco-British Monetary Agree- 
ment of December 4, 1939, France became in a sense virtually a member 
of the Sterling Area; that is to say, the sterling-franc rate was fixed 
at 176.5) and the U.K. agreed to put unlimited sterling at the disposal 
of the French monetary authorities for expenditure throughout the 
Sterling Area, receiving similar facilities in relation to francs and the 
French Empire, while subsequently (February, 1940) commercial 
transactions between ~France and the U.K. became free of some 
of the exchange controls maintained between either country and 
the outside world. The relation of France to the Sterling Area was, 
however, of a very different kind from membership of the area in its 
pre-war connotation—there was no question of France keeping her 
official reserves in the form of London sterling. 

The whole position was again transformed in June and July, 1940. 
Until then there had been a considerable unofficial market in sterling, 
since foreign holders of sterling balances had been allowed to sell them 
to persons who wanted them to pay for British exports. In order to 
stop this draim of resources—in return for which the U.K. had received 
no current advantage—the transfer of foreign-held assets in the 
U.K. was virtually stopped, as the transfer of British-held assets 
had been at the beginning of the war. Export control was at the same 
time tightened to extinguish the current demand for sterling not 
bought from the authorities at the official rate. The unofficial market 
lor sterling having thus been practically eliminated, it became possible 
to institute what were virtually bilateral clearing arrangements with 
all countries outside the Sterling Area, so as to ensure the best possible 
return for the exports which the United Kingdom was still able to 
make. Within the Sterling area, however, it was still possible for the 
U.K. to buy anything (for which an import licence could be obtained) 
lm return for sterling, and there was no necessity for further control 
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so long as the authorities in the countries concerned took measures 
parallel to those taken in the U.K. to prevent sterling from leaking 
into the unofficial market. (Hong Kong was excluded from the Area 
for some time ‘because the necessary steps had not been taken there). 
Consequently, there emerged an officially-defined Sterling Area, con- 
sisting of the Free French and Belgian colonies, Egypt and the Sudan, 
Syria and Lebanon, Iceland and the Faroes, and all British countries 
except Canada and Newfoundland, within which payments were at 
least partly free from restriction. 

Far the most important aspect of the Sterling Area since 1939 has 
been, however, the way in which the member countries have been 
content to pile up balances in the United Kingdom in return for goods 
and services supplied to her. While the attitude of most of the countries 
concerned was no doubt dominated by the fact that they were Allies 
of the United Kingdom in war, it has also certainly been affected very 
substantially by their pre-war custom of keeping their central exchange 
reserves in the form of London funds, so that the accumulation of these 
funds presented itself to them much more like the accumulation 
of gold-holdings than like the piling up of foreign exchange in 
any other circumstances. Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind 
that Canada, a non-member of the Sterling Area, has allowed 
very large sterling balances to accumulate to her account ({157 
million at the end of 1943) besides repatriating large quantities 
of Canadian securities formerly held in the United Kingdom. More- 
over, through her gift of $1,000 million to the U.K. in 1942-3 (sub- 
sequently continued in the form of Mutual Aid), she has made an 
enormous financial contribution free from all obligation of repayment. 
Again, certain other countries outside both the British Common- 
wealth and the Sterling Area (such as Argentina, other South American 
countries, Portugal, and certain countries in the Middle East) have 
accumulated considerable sterling holdings. This particular form of 
United Kingdom borrowing has thus been by no means confined 
to the Sterling Area as officially defined or as it has existed in the past; 
it is possible, however, that the possession of sterling assets may in 
some instances influence the membership of the Area in future. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced last April that overseas 
holdings of sterling acquired since the beginning of the war amounted 
to some {2,000 million at the end of 1943, and Lord Keynes stated at 
Bretton Woods that, at the rate of accumulation then ruling, these 
holdings (including the £300 million of pre-war balances) would reach 
£3,000 million by the end of 1944. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
attitude of the holders to their balances will necessarily be one of the 
very biggest factors affecting the post-war position of the United 
Kingdom. 

What the extent and the monetary institutions of the Sterling Area 
are likely to be after the war it is beyond the scope of this article t 
inquire. It may well be that the Scandinavian and other countries 
which maintained special positions in regard to sterling before the wa! 
will be driven by the same factors to do so again after it. Meanwhile 
the new Greek currency has beensstabilized in relation to sterling, 
continuing the pre-war arrangement under which Greece, while 1 0 
full sense a member of the Sterling Area, in fact pegged the draciima 
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sterling for a considerable time—continuing even after the outbreak 
of war. The British Monetary Agreement with Belgium, too, fixes a 
sterling-franc rate and provides for the two central banks to furnish 
each other with currency for use in the sterling and franc areas, but 
does not, of course, make Belgium a member of the Sterling Area in the 
sense in which (say) Australia is one. 

it will be apparent from this short summary that both the extent 
and the monetary machinery of the Sterling Area have undergone some 
drastic changes in the thirteen years since the term was first used. 
Since the post-war monetary mechanism of the whole world is still 
unsettled, the relations between the sterling countries remain liable 
to changes at least as radical as those of the past. Nevertheless, both in 
peace and in war these relations have been such as to constitute some 
of the happier chapters of recent international monetary history, full 
of positive lessons on the possibilities of centralising the foreign 
exchange reserves of many countries. 


A. J.B. 


A NOTE ON NAHAS PASHA’S GOVERNMENT IN EGYPT, 
FEB. 1942—OCT. 1944 


[HE circumstances in which Nahas Pasha took office were as follows: 
In January, 1942 a “bread crisis’ caused by maldistribution rather 
than actual shortage of cereals shook public confidence in the Govern- 
ment of Sirri Pasha and made its early fall inevitable. On Jan. 6 
diplomatic relations with the Government of Vichy were broken off, 
and it was hinted in the press that this step, which was taken while 
King Farouk was on tour and perhaps without his actual consent, was 
the actual excuse for Sirri Pasha’s sudden decision to resign on Feb. 2. 
The next two days were days of excitement and crisis. On Feb. 4 the 
King summoned a conference of elder statesmen at 4 p.m. At 6 p.m. 
the Chief of the Royal Cabinet, Hassanein Pasha, visited the British 
Embassy. At 9 p.m. the British Ambassador and General Stone had 
an audience with the King. The party leaders were recalled at 10 p.m. 
when they were informed by the King that he had decided to entrust 
Nahas Pasha with the formation of a Cabinet. 

lirst comment in the press, while underlining the gravity of the 
situation, sought to minimize the part played by the British Embassy, 
and later the Wafd cut the ground from under their opponents’ feet 
by the publication of two letters exchanged between the British 
Ambassador and Nahas Pasha before the latter accepted the King’s 
command, The essential paragraphs in these documents read as 
follows. Nahas Pasha wrote “Il est bien entendu que j’accepte cette 
mission sur la base que ni le Traité Anglo-Egyptien ni le situation de 
Egypte comme un pays souverain et indepéndant ne permettent 4 
|’Allieé d’intervenir dans les affaires interieures du pays, et notamment 
dans la formation et demission des Ministéres”. Sir Miles Lampson 
replied, “I have the honour to confirm the point of view expressed in 
Your Excellency’s letter of to-day’s date, and to assure Your Excel- 
lency that the policy of his Majesty’s Government is to secure sincere 
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collaboration with the Government of Egypt as an independent and 
allied country in the exécution of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, without 
interference in the internal affairs of Egypt or in the composition or 
changes of her Government’’. These documents were described by 
Makram Ebeid Pasha as “‘a second,Ireaty”’. 

It may be of interest to outline shortly in chronological order the 
main developments during Nahas Pasha’s period of office. 

General elections were held in March and, according to the press, 
“passed off in a tranquillity marred by few incidents’, though it was 
cautiously admitted that in some provinces and districts. the elections 
had not been as free as the authorities at the capital had wished. In 
110 out of 264 constituencies there were no contests, 105 of the unop- 
posed candidates being Wafdists. The remaining 154 constituencies 
polled on March 24 and this resulted in an overwhelming majority 
for the Wafd, the Opposition seats being 12 Independents, 4 Liberals, 
2 Watanists, and 1 Saadist. 

The-new Parliament was opened by King Farouk on March 30, and 
the Government quickly got down to business and made a good 
impression. Makram Ebeid, the Finance Minister, introduced his 
Budget on April 27 and it had a good reception in the press. Al Ahran 
said the Budget harmonized the needs of the people with the Gover- 
ment’s capacity to satisfy them. On April 20, in answer to an inter- 
pellation in the Chamber of Deputies on the arrest and detention of Ali 
Maher Pasha, Nahas Pasha said he ‘would not approve or admit that 
Egypt should be pushed into association in the war or into furnishing 
soldiers, whatever the circumstances might be; at the same time he was 
solicitous to execute the terms of the Treaty and he could not permit 
any dweller in Egypt to do anything which might disturb the con- 
fidence to which the Allied Power has a right while she is defending the 
existence of democracy and liberty’’. On April 30 the British Ambas- 
sador formally communicated to Nahas Pasha the terms in which 
Mr. Eden, answering a question in the House of Commons, had ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the statement on Anglo-Egyptian relations 
made by Nahas Pasha. The communiqué interpreted Mr. Edens 
statement as affirming that Nahas Pasha’s declaration ‘‘accords wit) 
H.B.M. Government’s view of Egypt’s obligations in accordance witli 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty”’. 

It was not long before the first storm broke. Rumours of dissension 
in the Cabinet had been appearing in the press for some days when 0 
May 22 it was reported that the Cabinet had rejected a Note from the 
Ministry of Finance objecting to the exceptional promotion of officials, 
and that Makram Ebeid had been the only dissentient. On May 2% 
Nahas Pasha submitted the resignation of his Cabinet to the King and 
formed a new Ministry without Makram Ebeid Pasha. Heated 
debates in the Chamber later indicated the seriousness of the clas! 
between the Prime Minister and his ex-Minister of Finance. 

On June 20 Tobruk fell to the Germans, and their subsequet! 
advance towards Alexandria caused considerable anxiety in Egypt 
On June 24 Nahas Pasha made a statement on the military situation 
in which he announced that he had received an unequivocal assuralit? 
of the British Government’s determination to resist to the utmos! 
limit any aggression against Egypt. The Prime Minister concluded by 
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praying that God might grant victory to the Ally and her Allies in the 
defence of democracy and the freedom of nations. 

On Aug. 3, 1942 a draft law was laid before the Cabinet providing 
for the use of Arabic in all official correspondence between foreign 
companies and the Government, the measure being justified as being 
in accordance with the Constitution, which stipulated that Arabic 
should be the official language, and also on the ground that the Govern- 
ment had now to deal with correspondence in 45 languages. 

fhe tension caused by the German threat to Egypt was relieved by 

the British victory at El Alamein during the last week of October 1942. 
With the danger of invasion removed the problems which remained 
uppermost in the minds of Egyptians were scarcity and high prices. 
In surveying the situation the Government emphasized the progressive 
social programme of the Party, with its objectives of social solidarity, 
improved living conditions of the poorer classes, and raising the price 
of agricultural produce. The Government could point to the success of 
its cotton policy, the fixing of minimum wages for labourers, an 
improvement in the machinery of administration and in education, and 
measures to restrict such evils as the sale of liquor, prostitution, and 
betting. They felt proud of the way they had fulfilled the letter of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, and also of the absence of panic during their 
period of trial. 
" However, other Egyptians felt they had behaved-equally well; and 
the Government had been in office nearly a year and had given_the 
public time to note its imperfections as well as its good points. (The 
labourers and artisans were still strong supporters of the Wafd, whom 
they still regarded as their own party put criticism began to be heard 
among the intellectuals, and particularly amongst the political oppo- 
nents of the Wafd, who also yearned for the fruits of office. 

On March 30, 1943 an announcement was made in the Senate 
indicating the steps Nahas Pasha proposed to take as a result of Mr. 
Eden’s statement expressing the sympathy of H.M.G. towards any 
plan for Arab Union on which the Arabs should themselves agree. He 
proposed to take steps to ascertain the views of the various Arab 
Governments, and when this had been done he hoped to invite them 
all to a friendly meeting in Egypt where discussion directed to an 
effective union might begin. He had already addressed an invitation 
to General Nuri As Said, Premier of Iraq. 

On March 24 the Chamber debated a proposal for the annulment of a 
clause of the ‘‘State of Siege” Law. There wasa feeling that the danger 
of war having receded from Egypt some relaxation was justified, and 
the Opposition suggested that the Wafd Government were using war- 
ume powers to victimize their political opponents. Further activity 
was reported in opposition circles and meetings attended by opposition 
leaders including Makram Ebeid Pasha were reported to be held weekly. 
the publication of a “Black Book”’ by Makram Ebeid accusing Nahas 
Pasha and members of his Cabinet of corruption and nepotism created 
a great stir throughout the country. It was presented to the King in 
the form of a petition, and thousands of copies were distributed 
throughout the country. There was much discussion as to how these 
serious allegations should be met by the Government. Some considered 
that the King should dismiss the Prime Minister and place the matter 
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in the hands of the public at a general election. It was also suggested 
that Makram Ebeid should be prosecuted and forced to prove his 
charges in a court of law. Either proposal was open to objection, and 
it was finally decided to deal with the ‘““Black Book” by means of a 
debate in the Chamber. Accordingly, in early May a debate was opened, 
As might be expected in a Chamber of 264 Deputies of whom 223 were 
supporting the Government, the debate ended with a vote of confidence 
in Nahas Pasha and his Ministers individually and collectively. 

On Sept. 6, 1943, it was announced that the Cabinet had sanctioned 
the Minister of Finance’s project for redeeming the Egyptian Public 
Debt. In his memorandum Amin Osman Pasha stated that his plan 
would help to obliterate the unfortunate memories of the occupation 
and of foreign interference in Egypt’s internal affairs which was 
associated with existing loans. On Sept. 7 the Finance Minister an- 
nounced that he intended to get Parliament sanction for raising short, 
medium, and long term loans to the value of £E40 million. When 
Parliament met on Sept. 14 Nahas Pasha read a statement outlining 
the purpose and benefits of the plan. He spoke of the Wafd’s successful | 
struggle to secure political independence for Egypt and said that to | 
complete its work it now planned to give her financial independence. } 
(The financial position of Egypt is now very prosperous. Egyptian 
sterling credits are said to be over £300 million.) 

In April there, was considerable speculation in regard to possible 
changes in the Government. The Court Circular announced on Apri 
12 and 18 that the British Ambassador had been received by the King. 
The King’s plans to visit Minia were cancelled, and Nahas Pasha 
abandoned a visit he had proposed to make to Alexandria, where he 
had planned a number of official engagements. On April 26, after a 
Cabinet meeting at Nahas Pasha’s house, it was announced that the 
latest news was “good and pleasing’. On May 1 the King received 
Nahas Pasha in audience and tension was relaxed. During this entire 
period there was continuous activity among the Opposition leaders, 
who held seven meetings between March 27 and April 20. By the end 
of the first week in May there were indications of improved relations 
between the King and Nahas Pasha and political activity had some- 
what subsided. However, there followed almost immediately the arrest 
of Makram Ebeid Pasha on May 9. ; 

The opening of the Second Front in Normandy aroused great excite 
ment in Egypt. Nahas Pasha telegraphed to General Eisenhower 
expressing the hope that God would bless the great undertaking 

On the eighth anniversary of the signature of the Anglo-Egyptial 
Treaty Nahas Pasha made a speech at Alexandria. Referring to the 
“courageous and correct” attitude of Egypt during the war, he said 
it was his duty to emphasize the assistance given by Egypt. As the 
war was drawing to a close it was natural that Egypt as weli as other 
nations should endeavour to ensure her future. 

Egypt aimed first at securing her complete independence; th 
Treaty contained the bases for this independence, and for eventu# 
revision which the war had made essential. With regard to the Suda 
he had asked the Governor-General of the Sudan to maintain Egypt’ 
rights there, but he also wished to make clear that he considered Egyp! 
and the Sudan as one nation with equal rights. The second aim was" 
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imbue the people with a true understanding and appreciation of 
democratic principles, so that every Egyptian, of whatever class, could 
be assured of a free existence. Lastly, he aimed at complete collabora- 
ticn with neighbouring countries so that unity might be achieved. 

On Sept. 25 Nahas Pasha opened the preparatory Conference on 
Arab Unity in Alexandria, which he had envisaged in his statement of 
March 30, 1943. Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Transjordan were repre- 
sented by their Prime Ministers, and Ibn Saud sent his Foreign Minister, 
Yusaf Yasin. The Arabs of Palestine were represented by an observer. 

The conference ended with the signature by representatives of Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, and Iraq of a protocol containing pro- 
visions for the formation of a “League of Arab States’’. 

The success of this conference was considered in some quarters as one 
of Nahas Pasha’s most outstanding achievements. 

Prior to the opening of the conference relations had once more 
become strained between the Palace and Nahas Pasha, and on Oct. 8 
the King dismissed him. The incident which brought matters to a 
head was the dismissal of Mahmud Ghazali Bey, but it had been obvious 
for some time that a break was bound to come before long. 

(Contributed) 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 
Enemy air activity directed against Southern England continued 


during the period, and casualties and damage were caused. 

In Southern Holland Middelburg, Veere, and Willemstadt weresall 
occupied on Nov. 7 and Moerdijk was reached. At Middelburg Gen. 
Daser and nearly 2,000 Germans were captured, and both the West 
Scheldt and the whole of the south shore of the Hollandische Diep were 
now clear of the enemy. By Nov. 9 the resistance of the Germans at 
the southern end of the Moerdijk bridges had been finally broken, and 
one month’s fighting in this sector since the crossing of the Leopold 
Canal ended with the capture of over 38,000 prisoners and the infliction 
of casualties of at least an equal number. . 

On the Maas the British 2nd Army attacked on Nov. 14 from points 
near Nederweert, secured two bridgeheads on the Noord Canal, and 
also captured Meijel, Schoof, and Eins. Next day they made good 
progress south-west across the “‘island’”’ (formed by the Noord and 
Wessem Canals and the Maas) towards Venlo, occupying Weert. By 
Nov. 16 they were closing in on Roermond and, to the north, were well 
beyond Meijel. They now reached the Maas, and held the west bank 
from Wessem, 5 miles south of Roermond, to a point north of that town. 
On Nov. 18 they opened a fresh attack, in conjunction with the U.S. 
9th Army, by passing Geilenkirchen on the north and capturing 
Prummern and Siiggerath, while further north they advanced from the 
canal bridgeheads to take Beringe, and cut the Meijel-Venlo road. 
Next day they crossed the Deurne Canal, north of Meijel, and by 
Nov. 20 had reached the Maas east of Meijel, after taking Kessel. 

In the Aachen sector very strong German counter-attacks on Nov. 7 
resulted in some loss of ground at Vossenack and near Schmidt, and 
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fighting fluctuated until Nov. 16, when the U.S. Ist and 9th Armies 
opened new attacks east of Aachen and between Geilenkirchen and 
Eschweiler respectively. Both attacks were preceded by air operations 
in which over 5,600 tons of bombs and incendiaries were dropped on 
targets at Diiren, Jiilich, and Heinsberg, all vital enemy centres just 
behind their line—the greatest tonnage ever dropped for a single opera- 
tion. An advance of 6 miles was quickly made, and Immendorf and 
Floverich captured, despite very violent counter-attacks, by the 9th, 
and Gressenich, east of Aachen, by the Ist Army. The 9th pushed on 
to Puffendorf, Mariadorf, and Wiirselen, and the Ist made gains of 2 
miles in the Hiirtgen Forest. The Germans reacted strongly, and some 
ground was temporarily lost, but the 9th in conjunction with the 
British 2nd Army had surrounded Geilenkirchen by Nov. 19, when it 
was occupied. Meanwhile, counter-attacks at Wiirselen, Immendorf, 
and Stolberg were beaten off, and patrols reached the suburbs of 
Eschweiler. On Nov. 20 progress was made south of that town, which 
was by-passed, and further south the Americans broke out of the 
northern tip of the Hiirtgen Forest and got to within 4 miles of Diiren. 

On the Moselle the U.S. 3rd Army attacked early on Nov. 8 on a 27- 
mile front from south of Metz to a point east of Nancy and quickly 
seized Nomeny, Rouves, Malaucourt, and 10 other towns. Next day 
Cheminot was occupied, and north of Metz two more bridgeheads 
established on the Moselle..-On Nov. 9 night Chateau Salins was 
captured, after tanks had by-passed Delme, and on Nov. 10 Louvigny, 
due south of Metz. 

North of Thionville another crossing was made near Kénigsmacker, 
and others at 2 more points on Nov. 11. The Germans counter-attacked 
very strongly at ‘Kénigsmacker, which is only 2-3 miles from the 
frontier, and gained some ground, but on Nov. 13 another bridgehead 
was established near Uckange, just south of Thionville, and the ground 
lost further north was recovered. 

Due east of Metz a sudden thrust cut the road to Faulquemont, the 
enemy’s main escape route, which was regularly bombed, and a little 
further south tanks got astride the road to Baudrecourt, and on 
Nov. 14 advanced units reached Pouilly, only 2 miles from the city. 
Meanwhile, the escape gap to the east had been narrowed to 9 miles, 
and south of the city 3 more forts were captured. Prisoners now 
numbered over 5,600, and the enemy lost heavily in vain counter- 
attacks. In the north the bridgehead at Kénigsmacker was extended 
and several villages occupied and that at Thionville was widened to 
join up with the one at Uckange. Just west of Metz two more forts 
were taken on Nov. 15. German counter-attacks were strong and 
persistent, and Peltre, south-east of Metz, and a fort west of the cit) 
were temporarily lost. Resistance was also very strong north ol 
Dieuze, but that town was taken on Nov. 20. 

The 3rd and 7th Armies were now operating in conjunction in the 
Chateau Salins area, the left wing of the 7th Army having pushed north 
of the Rhine-Marne Canal. On Nov. 18 a new attack was opened, and 
next day the Germans were seen to be retreating all along the 3rd Army 
front towards Saarlautern, Saarbriicken, and Sarregemines. The mal! 
attack was made south of Metz, and 3 more forts were seized. The 
escape gap was now reduced to 1 mile in width, and was both shelled 
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and bombed. By Nov. 19 Metz had been entered, and next day all 
organized resistance ceased. Other thrusts further north led to the 
capture of Perl and Oberperl, very near the junction of the French, 
Luxemburg, and German frontiers, and 3rd Army troops were now on 
German soil. On Nov. 19 they took Schudorf and Buschdorf, and next 
day advanced 3 miles into Germany. Prisoners taken since Nov. 8 
now totalled 12,618. 

lhe Frefch Ist Army attacked on Nov. 15 on a 25-mile front covering 
both banks of the Doubs River, and made good progress. On Nov. 18 
they took Delle, and next evening they reached the Rhine near Kembs, 
between Mulhouse and the Swiss frontier. Belfort was also reached 
and entered on Nov. 20. 

Major air operations included the breaching of the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal on Nov. 4 night by Lancasters, the sinking of the Tirpitz in 
Troms6 Fjord on Nov. 12, for the loss of 1 aircraft out of. 29 which 
dropped 12,000 Ib bombs, and the destruction of 91 enemy aircraft in 
air combat over places in Southern Germany on Nov. 18, for the loss 
of 8 only. Very heavy attacks were also made on Gelsenkirchen 
synthetic oil plant (Nov. 6, 11, and 20); Coblenz (Nov. 6, 11, and 20); 
Homberg, Merseburg (the Leuna works), and Rheine, (Nov. 8); Saar- 
briicken railyards (Nov. 9); Cologne and Frankfurt (Nov. 10); Castrop- 
Rauxel synthetic oil plant in the Ruhr (Nov. 11); Dortmund synthetic 
oil plant (Nov. 15); and Wiesbaden and Bonn plants and Miinster 
railyards (Nov. 20). Losses were comparatively small. Night attacks 
by Mosquitoes were also made on Berlin, Hanover, and other cities. 
In tactical operations tremendous destruction was done to enemy 
transport and to rail and road centres just behind the German lines. 

At sea on Nov. 12 night a convoy of 11 supply ships was attacked 
oft Norway by a naval formation led by the cruiser Kent, and 9 ships 
sunk and | driven ashore. Four vessels were left well ablaze and all the 
rest of both ships and escorts were sunk except possibly 1 supply ship 
and | escort vessel. British casualties were 1 killed and 7 wounded, 
Two supply ships were also badly damaged off Norway on Nov. 8 and 
2 trawlers sunk on Nov. 14. 


The Germans claimed to have got all their equipment across the 
Hollandische Diep and the Maas when forced to withdraw by pressure 
from 12 Allied divisions, and also claimed the destruction of 883 tanks 
and armoured cars in the fighting in north Brabant and the Antwerp 
area. On Nov. 10 they reported a major battle on a 55-mile front 
between the Lorraine-Luxemburg frontier and the Rhine-Marne 
Canal. In the area east of Delme they said 1,000 tanks were locked in 
combat, and that south of Thionville a fairly large U.S. combat force 
which crossed the Moselle had been defeated (Nov. 10). They claimed 
the destruction of large numbers of tanks there and in the Chateau 
Salins area. Otherwise the reports spoke of successful defence, and 
counter-attacks against superior enemy forces. 

Of the loss of the Tirpitz they said (Nov. 16) that she had been put 
out of action, so that ‘‘now for the time being Germany no longer has 
a battleship capable of tying down similar British warships in the 
Northern and European theatres. But that does not materially change 
the sea war situation in Europe so far as Germany is concerned. The 
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Navy is, however, sorry for the sake of Japan that British battleships 
have been liberated for employment in the Asiatic theatre’. ° 

On Nov. 8 they announced that the harassing fire against England 
had for some weeks been intensified by the use of a second and far 
more effective explosive missile, V-2. The Government, they said, 
possessed exact reports of the success and the effect of this weapon, 
and Euston station had been completely destroyed in the middle of 
October. 

They also stated (Nov. 10) that Antwerp harbour had been for weeks 
under heavy fire from V-1 and V-2, and heavy damage had been done 
to the town and the docks. It would be easy to calculate, they went on, 
what was in store for the place once a quick succession of V-2 salvos 
hit the certtre of the straggling harbour area, as ‘“‘we have now a general 
picture of the future use of long-range weapons im areas behind the 
front”’. 


RUSSIA 

Most of the reports came from German sources, and referred to the 
defeat of Russian attacks in E. Prussia, in the Goldap area. They 
claimed that in 12 days’ fighting all enemy attempts to break through 
had been defeated and 602 tanks and 239 aircraft destroyed. 

in Finland the Germans began to withdraw from the Finmark 
in the middle of November, and demolished all military installations 
on Hammerfest, suggesting that they intended to leave northern 
Norway altogether. Their main force was believed to be in the Por- 
sanger Fjord area, west of Kirkenes. 

On Nov. 17 it was announced that Soviet air formations were now 
operating from bases in E. Prussia. 

On Nov. 20 the Germans reported the opening of a great Russian 
offensive in Latvia, from the salient south-east of Liepaja (Libau). 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Hungary on Nov. 10 the railway from Budapest to Miskolcz was 
cut by Malinovsky’s forces, which also forced the Tisza at Tiszafured, 
almost due east of Budapest, thus doubling the length of the front 
west of the Tisza. Meanwhile, heavy fighting had been going on for 
over a week north-west of Czegled, where the Russians took Alberti 
and Irsa, on the line to the capital, defeating desperate German 
attempts to recapture Czegled. 

On Nov. 11 Ujszasz, north of Szolnok, and places to the north-east 
were reached, and next day Monor and several others on the Czegled 
line. Progress was also made on the line to Miskolcz, Mezoekovesd and 
other stations being occupied; also Jaszapati, south of the railway and 
50 miles east of Budapest. Nagykata on the line to Szoinok, was 
reached on Nov. 14, and due south of the capital the German bridge 
head on the Danube near Solt was wiped out. Between Nov. 8 and | 
over 7,700 prisoners were captured. 

On Nov. 15 Jaszbereny, Mende, and many other towns were take! 
bringing the Russians to within 15 miles of the capital on the eas! 
and within the next 2 or 3 days Jaszarokszallas and Fuzesabony, the 
latter on the line to Miskolcz due south of Eger. The Russians now §° 
across that railway, after taking several stations near Miskolcz, and 
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bevan a drive into the Matra Mountains, near the Slovak border. 
On Nov. 19 they captured Gyéngyés, north of the line, after crossing 
the Tarna and taking Kal-Kapolna, west of Fuzesabony. Next day 
they also pushed west from Miskolez and took Diosgyér, bringing them 
to within 25 miles of the Slovak frontier. 

In Yugoslavia Bulgarian troops took Veles, on the Vardar, on Nov. 11, 
and next day Kumanovo, 15 miles north-east of Skoplje, which was also 
reached and occupied by Nov. 15 by troops of Tito’s Army and 
Bulgars. In the north, Russian and Yugoslav forces crossed the 
Danube on Nov. 11 on a 40-mile front between Baja and Apatin, and 
made progress towards Pecs. 

On Nov. 19 it was announced that British troops of Land Forces, 
Adriatic, were in action with Tito’s Army in Herzegovina and Monte- 
negro. On Nov. 9 the British cruiser Argonaut and other vessels 
arrived at Salonika and began unloading supplies. On Nov. 14 des- 
troyers shelled enemy positions at Bar, in Montenegro near the 
Albanian border. The same day a commando landing on Melos island 
was carried out and prisoners taken. The force then withdrew. On 
Nov. 7 it was announced that the Aegean was now practically cleared 
of enemy shipping. The final stages of hunting it down had been carried 
out continuously by British cruisers and lighter vessels between Sept. 9 
and Oct. 27. 

Air operations included the flying of food and of a number of patriot 
leaders to Belgrade at the beginning of November, and the dropping 
of 666 tons of arms and food for Tito’s forces in 400 sorties within 48 
hours in the middle of the month. Among targets heavily bombed 
were Tirana, where the King’s residence, occupied by Germans, was 
destroyed, Novi Pazar and Visegrad, and roads and railways along 
the German lines of retreat in the areas of Mitrovica, Prijepolje, 
Podgorica, Elbasan, Prizren, Pristina, etc., and also the railway north 
of Zagreb. On Nov. 7 alone the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces flew 
over 2,300 sorties, destroying many locomotives and other transport. 

The Germans reported many successful counter-attacks ‘‘in front 
of Budapest’, but admitted (Nov. 9) that the Russians had got a 
foothold across the Danube at Apatin and that the enemy were 
advancing in north-east Hungary. On Nov. 8 they announced that all 
organized resistanee in Slovakia had collapsed. Next day they ad- 
mitted that the Strumica Valley had been evacuated ‘‘within the 
framework of our movements in the Balkans’. 

On Nov. 13 they said the Russians had secured a bridgehead on 
the Danube south of Budapest, and that mighty battles were going on 
both south and east of the city. An army group of 10 or more infantry 
divisions had crossed the Tisza on the Eger-Alberti line and was 
moving north-west. On Nov. 17 they stated that the fighting had 
moved to the railway area along the southern edge of the Matra 
Mountains, and the enemy had made penetrations at the source of the 
Eger (a tributary of the Tisza). 


. ITALY 

Heavy fighting went on for some days near Forli, and the airfield, 
which was strongly defended, was not occupied until Nov. 9. The Poles 
made progress against strong opposition between the Montone and 
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Rabbi rivers, and British troops pushed on beyond Forli, across the 
Ronco river and the Canale Nuovo, in bad weather. On Nov. 13 the 
Germans south of Ravenna were reported to be retiring along the canal, 
but they fought strongly just north of Forli. On Nov. 14 Santome. 
north-west of Forli, was captured, and the Montone was crossed at 
several points. On the left the Poles made gains towards Modigliano, 
The Germans were in strong positions on the west bank of the Montone 
with many tanks. 

By Nov. 16 the whole Forli-Florence road was securely held, and 
British troops were making progress up the Via Emilia towards 
Faenza. West of Forli the Poles took Monte Fortino, but a violent 
counter-attack by the Germans regained it for them on Noy. 19. 
The position on Nov. 20 was that slow but steady headway was being 
made north-westward towards Faenza, but just south of that town the 
enemy were fighting with great determination to keep the Allies from 
the valley of the Po. 

On Nov. 10 it was stated at H.Q. that the Corps which captured 
Forli had formed the spearhead of the thrust on the Adriatic front, in 
which it had broken the Gothic Line and virtually destroyed 4 German 
divisions. In 2 months’ fighting it had defeated 9 divisions, taken 
7,000 prisoners, and driven the enemy across the Apennines into the 
Po Valley plain. 

Air activity was maintained over enemy communications in \. 
Italy, despite very bad weather, on Nov. 18 alone 2,500 sorties being 
flown to attack railways, bridges, etc., behind the enemy lines and on 
the Adriatic and Dalmatian coasts. 

The German reports referred only to defensive fighting, and the 
repulse of enemy attacks. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Nov. 17 the final figures of the Japanese losses in the Philippines 
sea battles between Oct. 22 and 27 were issued; i.e. Sunk, 2 battleships, 
4 aircraft carriers, 6 heavy cruisers, 2 light cruisers, and an unknown 
number of destroyers. Severely damaged, 1 battleship, 3 heavy 
cruisers, 2 light cruisers, and 7 destroyers, some of which may have 
sunk. Damaged, 6 battleships, 4 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, and 10 
destroyers. The U.S. ships sustained no damage that was not repalt- 
able. 

Since then, in 2 attacks on Japanese convoys bringing reinforcements 
to Ormoc Bay from Cebu, 7 transports and 13 destroyers were sunk 
by aircraft, and 6 ships, including a light cruiser and a tanker, by U.. 
submarines. Shipping in Manila Bay was also bombed, and on Nov. 
4 and 5 a heavy cruiser was left on fire and sinking, a light cruiser, 3 
destroyers, and many other vessels damaged, and 440 aircraft destroyed 
on 3 airfields, while on Nov. 12 2 destroyers and 11 cargo ships and 
tankers were sunk, and 28 aircraft destroyed in the air, besides large 
numbers wrecked or damaged on the ground. ) 

Other sea operations included the sinking of 45 ships by British 
submarines, and the damaging of 16 more in the South Pacific and the 
waters round Sumatra (reported Nov. 11), and the sinking of 23 coastal 
supply vessels and a naval auxiliary (Nov. 15) also by British sub 
marines. 
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On Leyte Island Japanese casualties since Oct. 20 were estimated at 
45000 killed and wounded in the ground fighting, but the reinforce- 
rents they succeeded in landing resulted in their still having some 
5 (4) men on the island on Nov. 20. They made many counter-attacks 
from the Ormoc Valley, but after 5 days’ fierce fighting the U.S. troops 
ucceeded on Nov. 10 in getting astride the ridge dominating the hilly 
tage of the road out of Ormoc, and in drawing a ring round the port. 
They established a road block to isolate the Japanese positions near 
Limon, at the tip of the Ormoc corridor, and defeated Japanese attacks 
at Balogo, 10 miles south of Ormoc. Torrential rains seriously ham- 
pered all land operations. 

Barge traffic with which the Japanese were attempting to maintain 
the supply of reinforcements was attacked by aircraft during the day 
and by torpedo-boats at night, and on Nov. 18 and 19 2 torpedo-boats, 
9 barges, and other craft were sunk. 

On Nov. 15 U.S. troops seized an island in the Mapia group, between 
the Philippines and Dutch N. Guinea, and on Nov. 20 Gen. MacArthur 
reporied that their occupation had been completed. A landing had also 
been made on the Asia Is., 130 miles north of Sorong. 

Heavy air attacks were made on targets at Nanking and Shanghai, 
on the aircraft plant at Omura, Kyushu Is.,on Brunei naval base, North 
Borneo, and on buildings on.Timor. At Brunei 5 direct hits were scored 
on a battleship and 4 on a heavy cruiser. 

On Nov. 14 it was announced that the Japanese had seized Ngere- 
gong, a small island in the Palaus. 

The Japanese reported an attack on Saishu Is., south of Korea, and 
on Nov. 16 announced that the Government at Manila had called up all 
males of 14 to 60 for army or labour service. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Nov. 10 Chungking announced the loss of 
Kweilin, the U.S. air base in Kwangsi, and, three days later, of Liuchow, 
further south-west. The air bases were demolished by the Americans 
before leaving. By Nov. 15 the Japanese had reached Ishan, 60 miles 
west of Liuchow, in their drive westward along the Kwangsi-Kweichow 
railway. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

By Nov. 7 all resistance round Kennedy Peak had ceased, and on 
Nov. 9 14th Army troops took Fort White and pushed on eastward. 
Meanwhile, the East Africans made progress down the Kabaw Valley 
irom near Mawlaik towards Kalemyo. The 5th Indian division coming 
irom the west were also only 10 miles from Kalemyo on Nov. 13, on 
Nov. 15 they linked up with the E. Africans, and on Nov. 16 the town 
was captured. By Nov. 19 Kalewa, on the Chindwin and a focal point 
of Allied strategy, was being threatened. The Kalewa defile has been 
called the gateway to Central Burma. 

In the Arakan the West Africans going down the Kaladan Valley 
were near Paletwa by Nov. 16. 

In the north the Chinese took Shwegu, between Bhamo and Katha, 
on Noy. 9, and 2 columns were now converging on Bhamo, one having 
crossed the Tai Ping, running into the Irrawaddy from the east, just 
north of Bhamo, and the other coming from the north-west. 75 miles 
further west British forces were moving on Katha, and on Nov. 13 
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were only 5 miles north of Naba junction. The Chinese east of Bhamp 
wheeled south-west to the Irrawaddy on Nov. 16, and cut the Japaneg 
main southward escape route, while others who crossed the river 9 
Shwegu went 20 miles east and cut the last escape road. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Nov. 10.—A decree was issued providing for the 
control and, where necessary, expropriation of Axis business houses, 
owing to the “necessity for safeguarding national and continental 
interests’’. Expropriation would be applied to firms which endangered 
the safety of the Americas or were unable to fulfil their purpose owing 
to the war and thereby disturbed Argentine economy. 

Nov. 17.—The Minister of War announced that all children of 12 
and upwards were to be given pre-military training, under a new law 
for the organization of the Army just decreed by the Government. He 
said the war had shown that it.was necessary to prepare not only the 
Army but the whole nation. Children would be disciplined in the 
gymnasium and taught to lead healthy lives. 


AUSTRALIA. Nov. 7.-Statement at final session of Conference 
between representatives of Australia and New Zealand Governments. 
(see New Zealand.) 

Nov. 17.—A committee of officials advised the Government to refuse 
permission for the establishment of a Jewish settlement in the Kimber. 
ley division of north-western Australia. It recommended that all 
immigrants should be settled under conditions encouraging them to 
merge with the native-born population. 

The Minister for the Army announced in the House of Represen- 
tatives that 92 Australians had been rescued from a Japanese ship 
torpedoed on its way from Singapore to Japan, out of some 70) 
Australian and 600 British prisoners on board. About 1300 men were 
confined on-board in a space designed to hold 187. The men had only 
just enough room to sit up, it was stiflingly hot, and the only ventila- 
tion was through a hatch. Their sufferings were intensified by 4 
shortage of water; their food was often cooked in salt water, though 
’ the Japanese guards washed freely in fresh water. When the ship sank 
a Japanese destroyer appeared, but picked up only Japanese. Betweei 
the afternoon of the 4th day and the evening of the 6th U.S. submarines 
rescued the survivors who had succeeded in getting on to rafts. 

Nov. 19.—The Army Minister announced that another Japanes 
ship carrying prisoners of war had been sunk in June, and that 1% 
men were lost and 72 were in prison camps in Japan. 


BELGIUM. Nov. 7.—M. Pierlot, speaking in the Chamber of Reprt 
sentatives of M. Spaak’s visit to London, said that there was 4! 
atmosphere of mutual confidence favourable to closer relations wit! 
Britain. In his task of preparation for practical collaboration M. Spaak 
must be able to feel that he had the public opinion of his country behiné 
him. Belgium had undertaken to continue the war till victory was Wo", 
and would keep her promise. He appealed for 40,000 volunteers for the 
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armed forces. Members of the resistance movements, who still num- 
bered 49,000, would be offered priority. 

The Senate voted to deprive of their Parliamentary immunity 7 
Senators indicted for collaboration by the Senate Judicial Commission. 

Nov. 9.—Gen. Eisenhower arrived in Brussels and, in an address to 
both Houses of Parliament, thanked the people for their hospitality to 
his soldiers. The Allied forces were aware of the needs of the population, 
and ‘you may be sure’, he said, “‘that we will do all we can. Consistent 
with the necessities of operations you will get what you need”’. 

Nov. 13.—Two men were executed in Brussels after sentence by a 
military court for denouncing to the Gestapo a patriot who killed a 
quisling journalist. 

M. Spaak’s statement in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 14.—A Government statement was issued reaffirming the 
decision to disband the resistance groups (the White Army) by Nov. 18. 
The Prime Minister told the press that discharged members would 
receive an indemnity.. 

Nov. 16.—M. Marteaux, Minister of Health, and MM. Dispy and 
Demany, Ministers without Portfolio, resigned and left a meeting of the 
Cabinet, (the first two were Communists and the third represented the 
resistance movement) and afterwards about 2000 members of the resis- 
tance movement marched in front of the Government offices shouting 
“Resign”! The Governor of Brabant Province banned a meeting at 
which M. Demany was to speak. 

Most members of the resistance groups were reported to have 
already resumed their normal activities, but some were protesting 
against their disarmament before being taken into the Army, and 
insisted on being enlisted at once and in a group. The Communist 
Party offices stated that the granting of this demand was regarded as 
a condition for the continuation of Communist participation in the 
Government, 

M. Marteaux and M. Demany issued a statement saying they blamed 
the Government for allowing major war criminals to go free or releasing 
them, and declaring that in this category were certain secretaries- 
general of Government departments. 

The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the nation, said there were in 
the country political groups which claimed a monopoly of the merit 
of resistance and patriotism and wanted to exploit it for political ends. 
They wanted to prolong a state of affairs that was inadmissable in a 
liberated country, with the support of men of whom many took no 
part in the struggle against the enemy. 

An attempt was being made to use armed formations for blackmailing 
the legitimate authority and the population and imposing views that 
had nothing to do with the war. 

That was not what they were fighting for. “We want liberty with 
order and dignity”, he said. “The Government has no greater care 
than that of rebuilding a national army . .. The Allied authorities are 
ready to give us full support in equipping the 40 battalions which it has 
been decided to mobilize . . . These troops will be ready to be sent to 
the front in the minimum time. The Government therefore relies on all 
resistance combatants—the real ones—to respond to its appeal in 
great numbers.” 
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Nov. 17.—Gen. Erksine, Allied deputy Supreme Commander jp 
Belgium, met the three Ministers who resigned, and a statement signed 
by all four said, “‘the former Ministers declare that they cannot agree 
with the methods adopted by the Government for the disarming and 
integration into the Army of the resistance movements . . . They take 
cognizance of Gen. Erskine’s statement that, for the present, necessities 
of military operations demand that only those in possession of a special 
permit from the Allied Command should be allowed to carry arms. 

“General Erskine asked the Ministers to do all they could to avoid 
actions liable to lead to conflicts with the Allied military forces. The 
three Ministers took cognizance of this request. They agreed to do 
everything in their power to enforce respect for the law so that every- 
thing could be carried out in an orderly manner. Finally, the General 
declared that it was his earnest wish that the weapons belonging to the 
members of the resistance forces should be handed in . . . This request 
will be passed on to the resistance forces, and the resigning Ministers 
will exert themselves to prevent any kind of conflict between the resis- 
tance movements and the Allied armies’. 

The Foreign Minister told the press that the British authorities had 
approved the Defence Minister’s plans concerning the arms and equip- 
ment of new units of the Army and police. 

The Government announced that the Minister of the Interior was 
taking over the portfolio of Public Health (held by M. Marteaux) and 
that the 2 other vacated offices would not be filled. 

Nov. 18.—The Foreign Minister stated that Belgium had officially 
denounced her pre-war policy of neutrality, and must direct herself 
towards new concepts. “It seems certain’, he went on, ‘‘that we are 
progressing towards a universal organization for peace in the post-war 
world. While it is necessary to avoid a policy of regional blocs that will 
come into opposition with the policy of collective security I want to 
emphasize that the Dumbarton Oaks scheme made particular reference 
to what are called regional arrangements. Belgium can therefore 
envisage the conclusion of a regional accord with France, Holland, 
Luxemburg, and possibly Norway within this wider framework. Two 
things are indispensable for the organization of peace—collective 
security, and the treaty which. already exists between Russia and 
Britain. This is the corner-stone of the peace of to-morrow.” 

The word bloc might give the impression of opposing alliances, and 
the policy of regional ententes must be contained in the framework o! 
the organization of collective security. In the opinion of the British 
these ideas were in conformity with the schemes established at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, which had his entire approval. 

Nov. 19.—The Brussels radio broadcast an announcement by the 
Allied Expeditionary Forces in Belgium stating; “the leaders of the 
resistance groups yesterday adopted a resolution announcing thelr 
intention to surrender their arms and requesting the military authori- 
ties to take measures to receive them. The resistance groups, which 
have sent this message to Gen. Erskine, were informed that the military 
authorities would take the necessary measures so that no persons wil! 
henceforth carry arms’. 

The Socialists issued a statement reading, “in view of the gravity of 
the situation our political bureau has decided that the Socialist Minis- 
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ters cannot now abandon the responsibilities they have shouldered. 
The interests of the country and the workers themselves are against 
such a step”’. 

abel of the resistance movement already absorbed in the 
vendarmerie came on duty to help maintain order, and police measures 
were reinforced. Gen. Bourguignon, chief of the gendarmerie, was 
superseded, and the Government announced that no more demon- 
strations would be allowed in that part of Brussels where the Govern- 
ment offices were situated. 

Nov. 20.—The heads of the resistance organizations agreed to deliver 
all the arms of resistance units to the Allied armies by Nov. 25. 


BOLIVIA. Nov. 19.—Revolutionaries at Oruro seized the army 
barracks but were ejected and some of the leaders captured. The 
Government later stated that the rebellion had been suppressed, and 
President Villarroel, in a broadcast, said they had discovered a vast 
plot organized by the supporters of ex-President Gen. Pefiarandas and 
the ‘reactionary Oligarchy’’ which was deposed on Dec. 20, 1943. 

Nov. 20.—Four leaders of the revolt were executed, and others 
were reported to have fled. 


CANADA. Nov. 7.—It was understood in Ottawa that the Govern- 
ment had approved a report of the Commonwealth Communications 
Council which recommended the creation in Britain, the Dominions, 
and India of public utility corporations owned by the State to take 
over the conduct of external telegraph and telephone activities. 

Nov. 8.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the nation, said the 
voluntary system of recruitment for overseas had not broken down, 
though at the moment it was being subjected to an added strain which 
called for intensified effort. Everyone knew, however, that conscription 
would create genuine difficulties that might be very grave. Col. 
Ralston had reported that there would be difficulty in keeping up the 
flow of reinforcements, and recommended that draftees in Canada 
should be sent overseas. Acceptance of this would have required 
agreement by the Government that there was no alternative to con- 
scription for oversea service, and expert opinion, as given by Gen. 
McNaughton, was that the possibilities of securing the necessary 
numbers by voluntary means had not been exhausted. 

He believed the country would be more united in its support of the 
Army if reliance was placed on the voluntary system as long as that 
system continued to be effective, and intensified efforts were to be 
made to encourage voluntary enlistment. 

Nov. 12.—Mr. Ralston issued a statement outlining his reasons for 
the need to send draftees overseas, and asserting that the Prime 
Minister, in his summary of the report, gave no indication of the neces- 
sity of sending additional infantry reinforcements at the earliest 
possible date. When abroad he had found that reinforcement pools 
had been so depleted as not to ensure the prompt replacement of 
casualties, and there were not infantry reinforcements available for 
re-establishing them at adequate strength. 

Che shortage did not arise from aggregate casualties being higher 
than expected, but because infantry casualties had been a much higher 
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proportion of the total than had been estimated. In view of what he 
saw he had no alternative but to recommend that National Resources 
Mobilization Act personnel should be sent abroad, as being necessary 
to fulfil their pledges to their fighting men. 

Nov. 14.—The Department of National Defence issued a statement 
on the composition of the Canadian Army oversea, showing that of the 
2 corps in Europe one was in Italy and the other was part of the 
Canadian Ist Army in north-west Europe. The corps in Italy was 
normally a component of the 8th Army, and its place in the Canadian 
Army in north-west Europe was filled by similar formations from the 
Allied armies. These two Corps, with their reinforcement depots in the 
. two theatres of war and their reinforcement units in Britain, constituted 
the Canadian Army oversea. 

Nov. 15.—Details- of the military man-power situation issued by 
Gen. McNaughton showed that the number of men in the Army who 
had not volunteered for oversea service represented about 7 per cent 
of the 975,000 men who had entered all 3 services during the war. 
Of the 450,000 odd in the Army more than 390,000 had volunteered for 
general service anywhere. 


CHINA. Nov. 16.—Mr. Dgnald Nelson arrived back in Chungking 
from Washington with 13 experts, including specialists in steel pro- 
duction. 

Nov. 19.—It was disclosed in Chungking that an India-China pipeline 
from Calcutta to Burma and China was under construction, and would 
probably be completed before the road. 

Nov. 20.—It was announced in Chungking that Gen. Chen Cheng 
had replaced Gen. Ho Ying-ching as Minister for War, and that Mr. 
O.‘K. Yui had been appointed Minister of Finance; Mr. Chen Li-fu, 
Organization; Mr. Chu Chia-hua, Education; Mr. Wang Shih-chiel 
Information; Mr. Chang Li-sheng, the Interior; and Mr. H. C. Liang, 
Oversea Affairs. Mr. T. V. Soong, the Foreign Minister, was appointed 
State Councillor also. 


CYPRUS. Nov. 16.—The Acting Governor, addressing the Advisory 
Council, said the policy of the Government was, (1) to develop their 
resources in agriculture, irrigation, forestry, and soil conservation. (2) 
to improve living conditions by fair wages, improved health standards, 
additional housing, etc., and also by providing essentials at controlled 
prices; (3) to improve marketing facilities and encourage exports 
(4) to furnish credit for the agricultural community; and (5) to provide 
benefits for regular workers. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Nov. 14.—Vlassov, the Russian renegade, 
announced in Prague that a new “‘committee for the liberation of the 
peoples of Russia’’ had been formed, in the presence of representatives 
of the Reich, the quisling Czech Government, and Russian, Ukrainiat, 
Tartar, and other delegates. He read a manifesto setting out its aims 
as: (1) the overthrow of Stalin; (2) the “liberation of the Soviet people | 
(3) the conclusion of an honourable peace with Germany; and (4) the 
creation of a new system of States free from Bolshevism and explo 
tation. 
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EGYPT. Nov. 7.—Palestine police officials arrived to assist the 
Egyptian authorities conducting the inquiry into the assassination of 
Lord Moyne in identifying the prisoners. 

ov. 8.—The two assassins were reported to have made a full 
confession and given their names as Moshe Cohen Itzhak and Chaim 
Saltzmann. They said they were members of the Stern group working 
at the instigation of this organization, which considered Lord Moyne 
to be carrying out a policy against the nation, and therefore decided 
to kill him. (see also Great Britain.) 

Nov. 9.—Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament regarding the crime. 
see Great Brttain.) 

Nov. 10.—The Attorney-General issued a statement saying that the 
two arrested men appeared to be Jews from Palestine, who came to 
Egypt te murder Lord Moyne. 

Nov. 13.—The Prime Minister, addressing the Saadist Party, said 
the National Movement had not achieved what was hoped, and asked, 
‘What have we gained by the Movement? Unfortunately we find 
ourselves with appearances rather than concrete gains. These appear- 
ances have misled us. It is not enough to have our independence 
recognized by treaty and to boast of a Parliament and deputies and a 
Government of a democratic type. We should rather have tried to 
foster the democratic spirit in the nation, with true comprehension of 
liberty and justice and respect for opinion.’’ He ended with an expression 
of friendship for Great Britain, saying he would endeavour to strengthen 
the ties between the two countries. 

The alleged murderers confessed that their real names were Ephraim 
Ben Souri and Aliahou Hakim. 

Nov. 15.—Parliament was dissolved by Royal decree, and a new one 
convened for Jan. 18. 


EIRE. Nov. 14.—The Government’s Note to the British Government 
regarding their attitude in the question of harbouring war criminals 
stated that in their view the right to grant asylum was not in question, 
and that they could give no assurance which would preclude them from 
exercising that right should justice, charity, or the honour or interest 
of the nation so require. It also referred to the absence of a compre- 
hensive international code applicable to the matter, and the lack of a 
generally recognized court or procedure for the judicial determination 
of individual cases. It went on to say that, on the other hand, since 
the war began it had been their universal practice to deny admission 
to all aliens whose presence would be at variance with the policy of 
neutrality or detrimental to the interests of the Irish people, or incon- 
sistent with the desire of the Irish people to avoid injury to the interests 
of friendly States, and that when such aliens landed they were deported 
to their countries of origin as soon as possible. It was not intended to 
| alter this practice. 

_Nov. 16.—The text was published of the Government’s reply to the 
United States request in connection with war criminals. It was 
virtually identical with the Note to Great Britain. 


FINLAND. Nov. 8.—It was reported from Stockholm that the Social 
Democrat members of the Cabinet, M. Vuori (Labour) and M. Fager- 
holm (the Interior), had handed in their resignations. 
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Nov. 11.—The Government resigned, and M. Paasakivi accepted the 
task of forming a Cabinet. 

Nov. 17.—M. Paasakivi formed a Government, with M. Enckel) 
Foreign Minister; Gen. Walden, Defence; M. Kekkonen, Justice. 
M. Hillilae, the Interior; M. Helo, Finance; M. Akki, Education; y. 
Toerngren, Social Affairs; M. Vuori, Communications; M. Luuka, 
Agriculture, and M. Leino, Supply. Eight had been in the Castren 
Cabinet. Six were Social Democrats, 4 Agrarians, and one (M. Leino) 
a Communist. 

Nov. 18.—The Prime Minister was understood to have given q 
pledge that the programme of the Government was to work for the best 
understanding with Russia. 


FRANCE. Nov. 7.—A decree was published granting an anfhesty to 
Thorez, the Communist deputy, condemned by a court martial in 
1939 for desertion. 

The inaugural meeting of the Consultative Assembly was held in 
Paris. 

Nov. 8.—M. Felix Gouin, Socialist ex-President of the Algiers 
Assembly, was elected President of the Consultative Assembly. 

Nov. 9.—Soviet protest regarding treatment of Russian prisoners in 
France. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Suarez, managing director of Awjourd’hui, was executed, after 
conviction of collaboration with the enemy. 

Nov. 10.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden arrived in Paris. 

M. de Percq, the Minister of Finance, was killed in a motor accident. 

Nov. 11.—Mr. Churchill and Gen. de Gaulle took the salute of a 
parade of Allied troops in the Champs Elysées. Mr. Churchill met 
Gen. Giraud and Gen. Catroux. 

Invitation to the Government to become a member of the European 
Advisory Commission. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 12.—Gen. de Gaulle entertained the British Ministers at lunch, 
and, in a speech, referred to the British as ‘‘that noble people whom 
Winston Churchill is leading with him towards the heights of one of the 
greatest glories in the history of the world’’. 

Mr. Churchill, in reply, said that for over 30 years he had defended 
the cause of friendship and alliance between Britain and France, which 
had become indispensable to each other. It was a fundamental principle 
of British policy that the alliance with France should be unshakable, 
constant, and effective. One night in October, 1940, during the worst 
of the raids on London, he had not feared to address the French people 
in French to tell them that a day would come when France would take 
her place at the head of the great nations and play her part as the 
champion of liberty. In thanking Gen. de Gaulle for what he inad said 
he must pay a tribute to the capital part he had played in bringing 
this about. 

Mr. Eden said that friendship between the two countries would be 
necessary for them in future. 

Mr. Churchill received the freedom of Paris, and in a speech asked 
permission to trade on the courtesy of the people of Paris and say that 
there were other battles to win and other tasks to achieve. ‘‘Will you 
allow me to say one word”, he asked—“‘unity. France cannot aifor! 
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.b-divisions which in more normal times are tolerable... Happily 
vou have at this moment an uncontested chief. I have had from time 
to time some lively discussions with him, but I am sure you ought to 
rally round your chief and do your utmost to have France united and 
indivisible.” 

He emphasized the need of a powerful French army, saying, “I am 
interpreting the sentiments of England and the policy of its Govern- 
ment: a strong French army, and as soon as possible. This is absolutely 
necessary for the re-establishment of the moral equilibrium of Europe 
and to provide Europe with one of its factors of stability and virility 
which the world so sorely needs”’. 

It was on her own territory that France needed to be represented by 
the strongest possible army, and he concluded: “Of course, I cannot 
promise a long war. It is possible that within 6 months the enemy will 
he beaten and that the possibility of having many modern divisions 
ready will have gone—but we shall do our best to see to it that French 
forces are engaged against the Germans in the months that remain of 
this frightful war.” 

Nov. 13.—Mr. Churchill visited French troops on the Vosges front. 
An official statement regarding the visit of the British Ministers said 
they took part in the various ceremonies to celebrate the anniversary 
of the victory of 1918, and “‘these ceremonies gave the population of 
Paris an opportunity to demonstrate by its enthusiasm the permanency 
of its friendship for the British people;.and to show Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden its sentiments of admiration and of affectionate gratitude 
for the leading role which they have played in the Allied effort and the 
liberation of France. For their part, the British Ministers were pro- 
foundly moved to find that the bonds of alliance and of friendship with 
the French people and with the Government were stronger than ever’’. 

Discussions were held with Gen. de Gaulle and the Foreign Minister 
on all questions concerning the conduct of the war and the preparation 
of the peace. They were “devoted in particular to the immediate 
problems arising out of the necessity, now that France has been 
liberated, for as full participation by France as possible in the common 
struggle. Throughout the whole of the political questions discussed the 
french and British Ministers were equally happy to note the close 
community of views, which correspond with the solidarity of the 
interests of the two countries and with the warmth of the feelings 
which found expression in the speeches exchanged between Gen. de 
Gaulle and the British Ministers’. 

[he manager of the collaborationist paper Nouveau Temps was 
sentenced to 10 years’ hard labour for “intelligence with the enemy”’. 

M. Haute-Cloque was appointed Ambassador to Canada. 

_ The Paris radio reported that “it is announced to-day in well- 
informed Paris quarters that in the course of the Franco-British 
conference Mr. Churchill declared himself in agreement with the 
priiciple of a French occupation zone in Germany... It is hoped... 
that a French representative will participate in the inter-Allied organi- 
zation in charge of the administration of Germany”’. 

It was also reported that the demilitarization of the Saar, with French 
control of the mines, were among the points agreed on. 

Nov. 14.—The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. arrived in Paris. 
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Nov. 15.—It was announced that Gen. de Gaulle, as co-Prince of 
Andorra, had despatched a small police force to ensure the maintenance 
of order there. The other co-Prince, the Bishop of Urgel, had been 
informed. 

Nov. 16.—The prison of Annecy in which Gen. Marion and (ol, 
Lelong were imprisoned was broken into and the two men shot. (They 
had been Vichy officials, and Col. Lelong had been condemned to death, 
Both were accused of having been mainly responsible for the massacre 
of partisans in that district the previous winter.) 

Nov. 18.—The British Ambassador and the Czechoslovak, Chilean, 
and Luxemburg Ministers presented their credentials to Gen. de Gaulle, 

Nov. 19.—Gen. Eisenhower addressed a message to the American 
people appealing for more ammunition. He said that every minute 
5000 Ibs. of shells, etc., were being poured into the massive crust of 
armour surrounding the German fortress, and ammunition was now 
being fired that would not have been used till February or March had 
they been content with a slower advance or had they been ready to 
sacrifice soldiers’ lives for material. 








GERMANY. Nov. 8.—The News Agency announced that meetings 
in celebration of the Munich Putsch of Nov. 9, 1923 had been postponed 
owing to the ban imposed on all Nazi Party functions because of the 
total mobilization. 

Nov. 9.—The News Agency stated that the building of U-boats had 
been stopped to increase the production of tanks and guns, in accor- 


dance with measures to reinforce the land fronts. 

Nov. 11.—The News Agency announced that the whole of the Baltic 
east of Riigen had been proclaimed a war zone. Protest by Swedish 
Government. (see Sweden.) 

Nov. 12.—Hitler issued a proclamation which was broadcast and was 
read by Himmler to an audience in Munich. He said that work at his 
H.Q. prevented him from leaving ‘‘even for a few days’’, and that he 
thought nowadays that his prime task lay not so much in the making 
of speeches as in the preparation and execution of those measures which 
were necessary for their final victorious perseverance in this struggle. 
It was essential to bear in mind, for the fight which was imposed on 
Germany, (1) their own aim—the preservation of their own people, to 
secure its future by all means; (2) their enemies’ aim—the annihilation 
of their people, its extirpation, and the ending of its existence. Bolshe- 
vism had once tried to destroy their movement from within. To-day 
Sovietism, supported by the democracies, was trying to destroy the 
Reich and eradicate their people. The bourgeois world was drifting 
towards its own downfall, stricken blind by God. The democracies 
would be as good as buried if Bolshevism won. Behind all this lack of 
character and these shortcomings there was always a Jew, who at one 
and the same time pulled the strings of democracy and goaded on the 
raging beast of Bolshevism. 

The recognition of the necessity of saving Europe from Bolshevis™, 
however, could only produce results if a strong European Powe! 
succeeded in organizing and undertaking the common struggle for 
survival. Only National-Socialist Germany could do this. 

Europe had almost always been a plurality of rival nations, but the 
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concept of Europe had usually found its realization in only one State 
or one community of kindred peoples. In times of critical struggle, 
when it was a matter of surviving or perishing, there was a great danger 
that in face of threatening attack from the steppe, the eternal latent 
danger for Europe, the forces of continental Europe might be split. 

For centuries the old Reich had to wage Europe’s struggle against 
the Mongols, and later the Turks, with its own forces and the limited 
forces of its allies to save Europe from a fate whose consequences 
would have been as unthinkable as those of Bolshevism to-day. 

“If Kings completely mistake their office’, he went on, “lose courage 
and turn traitor, that is the consequence of centuries of inbreeding . . . 
In such times the peoples call for other leaders than such degenerate 
and morbid dynasties.” 

If so-called statesmen believed they coukd capitulate in a life and 
death struggle it merely confirmed the age-old experience that the 
earth, at any given period, could not carry more than a limited quota 
of geniuses. Bolshevist chaos and civil war would be only the first 
symptom of decay to follow capitulation. Next would come the 
extradition of the so-called war criminals, who were in reality, the most 
valuable element of a nation. Then countless columns of men who 
followed them into the Siberian tundras would die, the victims of the 
weakness of their State leadership. 

After a reference to their betrayal by their allies he said the enemy's 
hope that they would be stabbed in the back had come to nought. 
“A crowd of rotters, a hotch-potch of feudal arrogance, bourgeois 
inadequacy, and ex-parliamentary corruption conspired to slash at the 
very roots of German resistance in the hope of a ready reward’’, he 
said, and declared that if certain individuals among the defeated parties 
and classes thought it was the time for them to rise again they would 
be completely exterminated. National Socialism had shown itself not 
only conciliatory but truly magnanimous towards its opponents when 
it came to power, and he had taken over power in such a way as to 
make it easy for every official or officer to do his duty with a clear 
conscience, 

Anyone who to-day lifted the sword or threw a bomb against 
Germany would be ruthlessly exterminated. He had been filled with 
grateful joy to find, after July 20, that the whole of the three armed 
Services were already full to the brim with the Nazi spirit. And yet 
the consequences of July 20 had been dour. In an onrush of hope their 
enemies mustered all their might to overrun Germany. They failed, 
owing to the bravery of the Wehrmacht and the Waffen S.S., but 
especially to the courage of the German home front. 

“My own life must not be considered”’, he concluded, “I shali spare 
neither my health nor my life itself in doing my duty as the foremost 
German. If I have few and rare words for you, the German people, that 


5's only because I am working unremittingly towards the fulfilment of 


my tasks... I do not doubt that we shall in the end successfully pass 
through these days of trial, and that then the hour will approach when 
the Almighty will again grant us his blessings as of old. In other days 
we achieved victories unparalleled in history, and yet we did not grow 
arrogant... .”’ 

Himmler was introduced to the microphone by the Gauleiter of 
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Munich, who gave the call, “Germany, awake!’’ (The Nazi battlecry 
up to 1933, when “Heil Hitler” replaced it). He also said that nothing 
could break or bend Hitler’s resilience of mind. 

The News Agency announced that ‘‘the historic commemoration of 
Nov. 9, 1923 was postponed to the Sunday following Nov. 9 in accor. 
dance with the demands of total war.” In Munich the wreath for the 
Party’s dead was laid by the Gawletter, Giesler. 

The Overseas News Agency said that millions of Germans took the 
oath to Hitler all over Germany at the swearing in of the Volkssturm, 

Goebbels addressed the Party parade in Berlin, and said the enemy 
had thought that by the end of October he would stand on the very spot 
he was on now, and declared that ‘‘we are determined to ask a hard and 
high price of our enemies. It will be my pride to train and equip the 
Volkssturm of Berlin so well that if ever in the coming months a crisis 
should arise at some sector of our front we can immediately throw in 3 
or 5 or 20 regiments of the Berlin Volkssturm. 

S.S. Chief Schepmann said that over 4 million men had been absorbed 
into the Volkssturm. The slogan of the hour was, “Fight until the last 
Englishman and Bolshevist has been chased from German soil—and 
that means battle to the last cartridge’. 

Nov. 13.—The Oversea News Agency announced that ‘“‘the fact that 
the Fiihrer did not read the proclamation .*. . in no way proves that he 
is,not in the best of health or in full vigour. Hitler himself has never 
read his own proclamations: they have always been read by a German 
Minister. In his proclamation Hitler gave adequate answers to all 
problems of the day, at the same time issuing fresh instructions in his 
own eloquent mode of speech.”’ 

Nov. 14.—The Wilhelmstrasse spokesman denied that the closing 
of the Eastern Baltic violated international law. The Swedish 
Government had some time previously closed certain shipping routes 
to Germany for her ships, although these waters had not been declared 
operational routes. As a result, commerce with Germany had beet 
almost paralysed. He accused the Swedish press of formenting enmity 
between the two countries, and declared also that U.S. bombers 
were not landing in Sweden by accident, but that Sweden was syste: 
matically being exploited by America as an assembly place for he! 
bombers. 

Nov. 15.—The Oversea News Agency reported the publication of 4 
decree, valid as from Oct. 1 and signed by Hitler, Goering, Keitel, 
Lammers, and Bormann, providing that members of the We/rmacil 
must show Nazi activity on and off service. Officers were to train and 
lead their men in the Nazi spirit. Membership of the Party was 
remain in force concurrently with armed service, and entry into the 
Party was no longer to require the approval of the military superio" 
Soldiers were to be given facilities to assume and hold an office with 
the Party and its affiliated organizations. 

Nov. 20.—The Berlip radio reported the publication of a new vo" 
of loyalty’’ for soldiers, who were to take an oath of loyalty “‘to the 
front line comradeship of my division’’, and to swear to give all the! 
strength and their lives “in the present decisive battle for the life “! 
my nation”. It also declared that, “I believe in Germany .. - | be 
lieve in the German nation united in National-Socialism, and in \ 
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victory of its just cause. As a National-Socialist soldier I believe in 
my Fihrer, Adolf Hitler’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Nov. 8.—Speaking on behalf of the Parlia- 
mentary Palestine Committee Mr. S. S. Hammersley referred to the 
assassination of Lord Moyne as a grave blow to Jewish interests, and 
urged the 500,000 Jews of Palestine to give active support to the forces 
of order. (see also Palestine.) 

Mr. Eden described to the House of Commons the deliberate devas- 
tation wrought by the Germans in Greece. Substantial progress in 
dealing with the immensely complex problems had been made. The 
port of Piraeus was now partly working and by the end of October 
almost 3000 tons of supplies a day were being unloaded. 

Mr. Atlee, in answer to a question whether Hong-kong or any other 
part of the Empire was excluded from the Prime Minister’s declaration 
that it was not proposed to liquidate the British Empire, replied that 
no part of the Empire was excluded from the scope of the declaration. 

Nov. 9.—The joint statement on U-boat warfare said the scope of 
their activities in October was materially below that of any other 
month of the war, and the number of United Nations’ merchant 
vessels sunk was also the lowest to date. The number of U-boats sunk 
compared very favourably with that of the merchantmen sunk. 

Mr. Eden gave Parliament a detailed account of the attack on Lord 
Moyne and the pursuit and capture of the culprits, who had since 
confessed and said they were members of the Fighters for the Freedom 
of Israel organization and had acted on the orders of the Stern group. 
He also said that some months previously the police escort car which 
had always accompanied the Minister and the day guard at his 
residence had been dispensed with on Lord Moyne’s direct instructions. 

Replying to questions Mr. Eden said the Colonial Secretary had seen 
representatives of the Jewish Agency in Palestine, who had promised 
full collaboration in the apprehension of the leaders of the Stern group. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking at the Mansion House, enumerated the 
achievements of the Allies since his previous speech there, and said no 
one now could be blamed for hoping that victory might come in 1945. 
He expressed his pleasure that as a result of the American elections his 
contact with Mr. Roosevelt would be continued, and said it was time 
there was another conference between them and Marshal Stalin. 

He gave a warning that it would take every scrap of the Allies’ 
united strength to crush down their deadly military antagonist. There 
would be no easy future on the continent of Europe; supreme efforts 
must be made, and nothing must stand in the way of the prosecution 
of the war to its end. 


Nov. 10.—Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons that a number 


po! long-range rockets had landed at widely scattered points in England, 


but the casualties and damage had not so far been heavy. No reliable 
or sufficient warning of their approach could be given, but there was 
no need to exaggerate the danger. Some had been fired from Wal- 
cheren; other areas from which they came would doubtless be overrun 
by the Allied forces in due course. 


Nov, 11.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden in Paris. (see France.) 
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Governor Lehman, Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. arrived jy 
England. 

An official statement was issued saying that H.M. Government were 
agreed with the Governments of the U.S.A. and the USSR. in 
wishing to see a representative of France become a full and permanent 
member of the European Advisory Commission in London, set up by 
the decision of the Moscow Conference in October 1943 to ensure the 
closést co-operation between the three Governments in the examination 
of European questions as the war developed. 

H.M. Government had accordingly that day formally invited the 
Provisional Government of France to appoint a representative to join 
as soon as possible in the work of the Commission. Similar invitations 
had also been extended by the U.S. and Soviet Governments. 

Nov. 13.—Air raid casualties in October were announced as 172 
civilians killed or missing, and 416 seriously injured. 

Mr. Eden arrived back in London. Issue of statement on the result 
of the discussion in Paris. (see France.) 

The Belgian Foreign Minister told the press that the main problems 
facing them in Belgium were the provision of food for the people and of 
arms for the Army. As to post-war settlement he had noticed much 
discussion in the press on the creation of a west European dloc. The 
word bloc might have wrong interpretations; the main thing was to 
ensure peace by collective security and a universal organization. But 
the great Powers at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference were of opinion 
that, as the executive agents of international security, regional organi- 
zations might be formed. In that spirit he thought that an agreement 
among the western Powers was not only possible but necessary. 

Nov. 14.—Mr. Churchill and Sir Alan Brooke arrived back in London. 

Mr. Eden, speaking in Parliament, said that first among the vivid 
impressions of the Paris visit were the sincerity and spontaneity of the 
welcome given them; it was something deeper than a momentary 
effervescence of spirit. Countless Frenchmen had spoken of the 
inspiration and the will to live which they had drawn from the broad- 
casts of the Prime Minister and from the B.B.C. 

As to the conditions in France, he said life in Paris was a constant 
struggle with material difficulties, but even worse was the mental 
suffering caused by the detention of over 2} million prisoners of war, 
deportees, and forced labourers in Germany. All letters and parcels 
had ceased; in fact, deportees had never been allowed communication 
of any kind with their families. . 

He concluded with a confident message to the House that Frances 
determination to work together with her allies expressed the heartielt 
wish of the French people. France would recover. Before in her history 
she had shown powers of recuperation which had astounded the world. 
He believed she would do this again, and she could be assured that It 
her endeavour she would have the constant friendship, understanding, 
and help of the British peoples everywhere. 

Statement of Eire’s position regarding the harbouring of wa! 
criminals. (see Eire.) The Dominions Under-Secretary informed the 
House of Commons of the main points in the Note from the Ewe 
Government regarding war criminals, and said H.M. Government, {0 
their part, wished to make it clear that it would certainly be “dett 
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mental to the interests of the Irish people” (in the words of the Note) 
were war criminals to be harboured in Eire. 

\ov. 15.—Mr. Law, replying to a question in the Commons whether 
Spain would be represented in the peace conference, said that so far as 
the British Government were concerned they saw no reason why any 
country which had not made a positive contribution to the United 
Nations’ war effort should be represented at the conference or at any 
discussions on the peace settlement. 

Mr. Law, replying to further questions in Parliament, said he was 
aware that British and U.S. oil concerns had recently approached the 
Persian Government about concessions, and that Government had 
announced that they intended to postpone the question of granting 
them until after the war. The suggestion that Britain should take the 
initiative in negotiating an agreement between Persia, Great Britain, 
the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. on future oil concessions in that country 
would hardly be consistent with this decision. The areas in which 
British and American companies were seeking concessions were not 
the same as those in which the Soviet Union were seeking them, so 
that the possibility of friction with the U.S.S.R. did not arise. 

Nov. 16.—The Prime Minister informed the House of Commons that 
the defeat of Germany would make it possible and necessary to turn 
over an increasing part of the country’s resources to civilian production. 
They must make exertions to restore the export trade, re-equip indus- 
try, grapple with the supply of houses as if it were a war-time measure, 
and take steps to relieve the shortage of civilian goods. But though 
relaxation would be possible, the controls would still be necessary to 
avoid violent disturbances which might lead to inflation, would be 
harmful to the economic life of the country, and make it impossible to 
ensure that the nation’s resources were devoted to its essential needs and 
fairly distributed in a period in which demand would still be without ~ 
economic relation to supplies. 

He was unable yet to forecast the stages of the release of controls, 
but gave an assurance that the whole matter would be dealt with “in a 
severely practical manner’’, and as an organized scheme. The govern- 
ing consideration must be the public interest, and should exclude 
“theoretical, ideological, or partisan tendencies’”’. 

A White Paper was published setting out the Government’s policy 
for the re-allocation of industrial man-power in the period between the 
end of the European and the end of the Japanese war. Cmd. 6568. 

x Ben Smith’s speech in New York on British economic aims. 
see U.S.A.) 

Nov. 17.—The Prime Minister, referring in Parliament to the murder 
Lord Moyne, said that if there was to be any hope of a peaceful and 
successful future for Zionism these wicked activities must cease and 
those responsible destroyed, root and branch. The primary respon- 
sibility must, of course, rest with the Palestine authorities under H.M. 


of 


Government, who were already engaged in an active and thorough 


campaign against the terrorists. 

He referred to a letter he had received from Dr. Weizmann in which 
he gave an assurance that Palestine Jewry would go to the utmost of 
Its power to cut out the evil from its midst. In Palestine the executive 
ol the Jewish Agency had called upon the Jewish community to “cast 
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out the members of this destructive band, deprive them of all refuge 
and shelter ...’’ These were strong words, said Mr. Churchill, but “we 
must wait for these to be translated into deeds’’, wait, in fact, to see 
that not only the leaders, but every man, woman, and child of the 
Jewish community did his or her best to bring the terrorism to a speedy 
end. 

The Bill to create a Ministry of National Insurance received the 
the Royal Ascent, and Sir William Jowett was appointed Minister. 

The Minister for Air announced in Parliament that the Joint Air 
Training Plan in Canada would come to an end on March 31, but 
skeleton training staffs and minimum airfields would be maintained, 
Training in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia also was being 
considerably reduced. 

The Secretary of State for War told Parliament that statements 
taken from 60 British prisoners of war of the Japanese who had 
recently reached England showed that they had been transported in 
appalling conditions by ship and rail, marched on foot, and forced to 
work on railway building, with the result that the death rate among 
them was at least one in five. He. said it was necessary that the 
Japanese should know that they in England knew how they had been 
behaving, and that they intended to hold them responsible. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Winant arrived back in London. 

Nov. 20.—Count Carandini, the Envoy of the Italian Government, 
arrived in London. He had the personal rank of Ambassador. 


GREECE. Nov. 6.—General Scobie, as C.-in-C. of the Greek Army, 
announced that the forces of E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. would be dis- 
banded on Dec. 10. The Prime Minister said that the Gendarmerie 
(provincial police) would be renamed the National Guard and be 
- reorganized. Meanwhile, a provisional National Guard would be formed. 

Nov. 7.—A letter from the Prime Minister to General Scobie revealed 
that British troops in Greece had been put on half rations to give more 
food to the population. Greece would obtain 130,000°tons of supplies 
a month, including 60,000 tons of food and 70,000 tons of medicine. 

The exchange rate for sterling fell to 20 trillion drachmas for one 
pound, and large crowds assembled at the Bank of Greece to exchange 
drachmas for sovereigns. 

Nov. 8.—Mr. Eden’s report to the House of Commonris on his visit 
to Athens. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 9.—The Finance Minister consulted with British and American 
experts all day, and then announced that, as from Nov. 12, the ex 
change rate would be fixed at 600 drachmas to the paper pound 
(4 paper pounds to the gold sovereign). Inflation drachmas would be 
exchanged for new ones at the rate of 50 billion old for one new, with 
proportionate exchange for paper and gold pounds. On Nov. 11 new 
bills would be put in circulation. 

Nov. 11.—The stabilization plan was put into operation, and the 
new drachma was in great demand. 

Nov. 13.—Sir David Waley, the British expert advising the Finance 
Ministry, told the press that supplies were being imported at the rate 
of 130,000 tons a month, and that further quantities should come from 
Bulgaria under the armistice terms. 
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Nov. 16.—The E.A.M. leaders submitted a memo. to the Prime 
Minister demanding that all Greek forces raised in Egypt should be 
disbanded, on the ground that they were “volunteers’’, and had not 
been regularly enrolled; also that they were “‘nationalistic and monar- 
chistic, wishing to set up another dictatorship”. E.A.M. declared that 
they supported Gen. Othonesis in his refusal to accept the post of 
Chief of the General Staff (he had just refused this “‘so long as his 
jurisdiction was limited’, i.e. while the Greek forces were under 
Allied command). 

Gen. Scobie, G.O.C. Greece, met the Communist Ministers, MM. 
Zvolos and Zevgos, and explained the position to them. 

British forces in the Peloponnese took charge of a number of Ger- 
man officers captured by the patriots and discovered that they had 
been deliberately “‘filtered’’ into the E.L.A.S. forces in order to main- 
tain civil strife. 

Nov. 17.—The Prime Minister met the E.A.M. Ministers again, and 
afterwards stated that complete agreement had been reached. M. 
Zvolos told the press that E.A.M. had been the party which led the 
struggle for unity, and it would not be the first to break that unity. 

A special order was issued prohibiting the carrying of arms except 
under permit. It applied to everyone, and stated that the British and 
Greek military police would arrest anyone found with arms and hand 
them over to “‘the leaders of their party for punishment”’. 

The press emphasized that Greek forces were still under the Allied 
command. 

It was understood that agreement had been reached regarding 
the principle and date of the dissolution of all armed partisan bodies 
fixed by the Government for Dec. 10. 

Gen. Scobie issued an order forbidding the unauthorized carrying of 
arms by anyone except regular troops within the Athens-Piraeus area. 

Nov. 19.—The 26th anniversary of the founding of the Communist 
Party, the K.K.E., was celebrated in Athens, where some 30,000 
people, who carried British and American flags and portraits of Mr. 
Chur hill as well as red flags and portraits of Marshal Stalin, held a 
rauy. 

Nov. 20.—The Prime Minister announced that Gen. Scobie would 
be in charge of the measures for the disbandment of the guerrilla 
armies. (The Liberal and Popular Party Ministers had threatened to 
resign on Dec. 11 if disbandment was not carried out on Dec. 10, in 
accordance with a Cabinet decision, in which the E.A.M. and Com- 
munist members were understood to have concurred.) 


INDIA. Nov. 4.—The Government of India imposed on South Africans 
in India the same disabilities regarding entry, residence, trade acquisi- 


® “on, the holding and disposal of property, and local franchise as had 


been imposed on Indians in South Africa. 

_ Nov. 6.—The Legislative Assembly voted a motion recommend- 
ing the recall of the High Commissioner to South Africa and the 
enforcement of economic sanctions against that country, in retaliation 
for the passing of the ordinances by the Natal Provincial Council 
providing that where a European wished to sell residential property in 
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a mainly European area to a non-European, or vice versa, the Natal 
Housing Board should have immediate option to purchase the property. 


IRAN. Nov. 10.—The Prime Minister submitted the resignation of 
the Cabinet. 

Nov. 11.—Reported protest by the Soviet Government re oil con- 
cessions (see U.S.S.R.) The Government were believed to have repre- 
sented to the Soviet Government that Russia had broken the pledges 
given by Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt, and Mr. Churchill after 
the Teheran Conference not to interfere in Iran’s domestic affairs, as 
Russian troops stationed outside the capital had entered it to protect 
political demonstrations staged by the People’s Party in support of 
the Russian demand for concessions. 

Nov. 15.—Mr. Law’s statement in Parliament on the oil conces- 
sions. (see Great Britain.) 


ITALY. Nov. 7.—The Council of Ministers confirmed its pledge that 
the question whether Italy should be a monarchy or a republic would 
be decided by a vote of the Constituent Assembly, not by a plebiscite. 
(This was in answer to a statement by Prince Umberto to the American 
press that the country should be consulted by means of a plebiscite.) 

Nov. 8.—The Government was recognized by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

Nov. 10.—Rome radio announced the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the Polish Government. 

It was announced that Gen. Wilson had delegated his work as head 
of the Allied Commission to Mr. Harold MacMillan, the British Minister. 

The Christian Democrats issued a manifesto calling on the Govern- 
ment parties to play the game and respect the political truce con- 
cluded in June. 

Nov. 16.—Gen. Roatta, the former Chief of Staff, was arrested in 
Rome by order of the auxiliary high commission for the punishment of 
Fascist crimes. (He was classified as a war criminal by Marshal [ito 
owing to his ruthless repression of Yugoslav patriots when commanding 
the Italian Army in Slovenia and Dalmatia.) 

Nov. 18.—The Commissioner for the purge of Fascists dismissed 28 
Senators. 


JAMAICA. Nov. 20.—The Governor proclaimed the new Constitution 
- restoring self-government. , 


JAPAN. Nov. 9.—The Domei Agency issued a statement, which was 
broadcast, declaring that Stalin’s reference to Japan as an aggress0! 
nation had surprised: and offended the Japanese people. Japan was 
fighting to free the peoples of greater East Asia from the imp>rialism 
of America and Britain, and liberation and aggression were tW0 
opposite things: the two kinds of philosophies should not be confused. 
“It is naturally expected,” it said, “that the foreign policy of Kussia 
will change as new situations demand. Japan also must adopt a realistic 
policy, which will conform with any new situation created by the 
Russians. Stalin in his speech did not allude to the Chungking regime. 
This fact is noteworthy.” 
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N -The News Agency quoted the official seieinnels as saying 
that ‘it is : om admitted by those who are well acquainted with 
the circumstances of the Japanese-American negotiations preceding the 
war that the Japanese are not an aggressor nation... There is no 
indic ation in Stalin’s speech that any change has been made in the 
policy of the Soviet Union towards Japan. National observers who are 
able to penetrate the fog of extremely complicated international 
relations will not fail to find out what the Soviet leader had in mind 
in “ ferring to Japan in the way he did’. 

.12 ~The Domei Agency announced the death of Wang Ching- 
wei, president of the Japanese-sponsored regime at Nanking. 

Nov. 17.—Statements in London and Canberra about the treatment 
of British and Australian prisoners of war. (see Australia and Great 


Britain.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. Nov. 16.—It was learned that the Germans 
had just rounded up many thousands of able-bodied men from the large 
cities and deported them to Germany. Some 50,000 aged from 17 to 50 
were believed to have been taken from Rotterdam, large numbers 
from the Hague and Leyden, and groups of 200 to 300 from villages. 

It was also learned that on Nov. 5 night the Germans locked up some 
200 men, women, and children in the town hall at Heusden, west of 
Hertogenbosch, and then blew it up, killing 135 of them. They also 
blew up the Protestant and Catholic churches. 


NEW ZEALAND. Nov. 7.—Reviewing the work of the Conference 
between representatives of the Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand, Mr. Fraser said that both Governments were anxious to 
promote a regional commission in the South Sea area for pooling 
experience and furthering the welfare of dependent peoples. 

Nov. 8.—Mr. Fraser outlined the Government’s plan for recon- 
struction. All forms of State construction would be co-ordinated in a 
10 year plan under the Ministry of Works. The plan included railway 
construction, bridge renewal, hydro-electric development, afforestation, 
and housing. Emphasizing the importance of planned reconstruction, 
ie declared that any slackening of the war effort at this juncture 
would, however, be criminal. 


NORWAY. Nov. 7.—Swedish credit of 100 million kronor granted. 
(see Swede nN.) 

- Foreign Minister left Stockholm for Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

. 14.—The Government Information Bureau announced that a 
CF sea mission which had been sent from Great Britain was attached 
to the Russian Command on the Arctic front. It contained represen- 
tatives of Government departments as well as of the Army. 

Nov. 17.—The first member of the Government to return to the 
country (Hr. Wold, Minister of Justice) arrived at Kirkenes. 


PALESTINE. Nov. 8—The Jewish press strongly condemned the 
s assassins of Lord Moyne. (see also Egypt.) Statement of the Chairman 
of the British Parliamentary Palestine Committee on Jewish respon- 
sibilities. (see Great Britain.) 
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Nov. 13.—The arrest was announced of 20 persons who had been in 
touch with the assassins. 

Nov. 14.—Twelve suspected terrorists were arrested at Tel Aviy. 

Nov. 17.—Mr. Churchill’s statement re the terrorist movement in 
Palestine. (see Great Britain.) 


POLAND. Nov. 10.—Reports reaching Sweden stated that the 
Germans had conscribed over 2 million Poles of all ages in the past 
3 months for the construction of deep defence lines covering the 
Cracow area. Boys of 12 and old women were included, and forced to 
dig specified quantities of earth. 

Diplomatic relations were resumed with Italy. 


RUMANIA. Nov. 11.—King Michael received M. Vishinsky, the 
Soviet Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs, who tendered to him his 
Government’s congratulations on the liberation of Transylvania. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Nov. 6.—Action by Indian Lesislative Assembly 
regarding restrictions imposed on Indians in South Africa. (see India.) 


SPAIN. Nov. 15.—Statement in British Parliament as to the peace 
conference. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 17.—Arriba stated that Gen. Franco’s statement about the 
peace conference had been misunderstood. The conference would 
consist of two distinct parts; the settlement of the war itself, and the 


creation of international bodies for the establishment of peace and 
collaboration among all nations. In the second part “‘the presence of 
nations who by remaining aloof from the conflict have shown strong love 
of peace and civilization is imperative’. 


SWEDEN. Nov. 7.—The Foreign Office announced that a credit of 
100 million kronor had been granted to the Norwegian Government for 
current expenses in Sweden during the next 6 months. 

The Norwegian Foreign Minister, the Minister of Justice, and the 
Director of Public Health left Stockholm for Moscow. 

Nov. 11.—The Government protested to the German Government 
against the proclamation of the whole of the Eastern Baltic as a war 
zone as “a measure damaging to Sweden’s legitimate interests’. It 
denied emphatically that German armed forces should have the righit 
without warning to attack Swedish vessels within the intended new 
operations area, and placed the responsibility for all consequences to 
which the measure could lead exclusively on the German Government. 

Ships in the Baltic were advised to return at once to Swedish waters. 

The arrest was announced of Baron Gossler, manager of the German 
tourist agency in Stockholm, on a charge of trying to persuade 4 
refugee from a Baltic State to procure information for him. He was 
widely regarded as a Gestapo agent. 

Nov. 16.—The German Minister, Thomsen, left for Berlin to report. 


SWITZERLAND. Nov. 10.—The resignation was announced ° 
M. Pilet-Golaz, chief of the political department of the Federal Council 
(equivalent to the Foreign Ministry.) 
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Nov. 14.—The Federal Council announced that Switzerland would 
not open her doors to persons who violated the laws of war or whose 
conduct had been “‘irreconcilable with the fundamental traditions of 
right and humanity’. Asylum would also be denied to those whose 
attitude had been hostile to Switzerland. 


TURKEY. Nov. 8.—The Government recognized the Italian Govern- 
ment. The British liner Bantria arrived in Smyrna, the first British 
ship to arrive at an Aegean port since the spring of 1941. 

Nov. 9.—M. Menemenjoglu, the former Foreign Minister, was 
appointed Ambassador to France. 

Nov. 15.—The Ministry of Commerce announced that from that day 
a 40 per cent bonus would be granted on all exports to America, and 
that there would be a 40 per cent surtax on American imports. 


U.S.A. Nov. 7.—Polling took place for the Presidential Election, and 
for the election of 35 members of the Senate and all those of the House 
of Representatives. (The composition of the two Houses was, Senate, 
58 Democrats and 37 Republicans, House of Representatives, 214 
Democrats and 212 Republicans.) 

Nov. 8.—The Air Conference rejected the Australian and New Zea- 
land proposal for complete internationalization of the world’s airways. 


Nov. 9.—The Election figures showed that Mr. Roosevelt had a 
majority of 2,905,381 votes in a total of 44,757,539. The Senate figures 
were: Democrats 55, and Republicans 37. The House of Represen- 
tative’s figures were, Democrats 240, and Republicans 185. 

Nov. 10.—Representatives of 51 nations met at Rye, New York 
State, for the largest international business conference ever held. 

Nov. 11.—In the Aviation Conference the Chinese delegate made a 
statement of policy in which he said China agreed with the United 
States that the powers given to the proposed international authority 
should be limited to technical matters. 

Nov. 15.—The Director of the Office of War-time Economic Affairs, 

speaking at Los Angeles, said it was very much in the interest of the 
United States to help to finance Britain’s operations in the period of 
restoration, as this was financing their best customer anda nation 
whose strength meant much to their security. 
_ Mr. Sumner Welles declared in a broadcast that Russia was not 
justified in demanding the resignation of the Prime Minister of Iran 
over the oil concession question, and said “‘Russia’s attitude is most 
important because it raises the vital question of the part the Soviet 
is going to play in the international organization itself’. He also said 
that the terms for the concession proposed by Russia were much stiffer 
than those offered by Britain and the U.S.A. and the right of Russia 
to ask that neighbouring Governments be friendly and co-operative 
should not be construed to mean that they must acquiesce in every 
advantage which the Russians were seeking. 

Nov. 16.—Mr. Ben Smith, the British Resident Minister, addressing 
the Association of National Advertisers in New York, said their two 
countries could achieve far more by combined effort than by working 
independently, and if American exporters were going to regard every 
British effort to regain export trade as an attack on their own trade 
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the two countries were not going to get much further in their joint 
efforts to promote world expansion of commerce. Before the war 
Britain was one of America’s best customers; in 1937 she took 24 per 
cent of U.S. exports. Actually, she was the world’s best customer, 
spending one fifth of her national income in buying abroad. 

Nov. 18.—Adm. King, broadcasting an appeal for the 6th War Loan, 
said the speed of the advances in Europe and the Pacific had made a 
heavy drain on reserves of some vital supplies, and the output of them 
was now falling below ‘“‘mounting requirements’’. 

Nov, 19.—Gen. Eisenhower’s appeal for more shells. (see France.) 

Nov. 20.—The Congress of Industrial Organization and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour opened their conventions, at Chicago and 
New Orleans respectively. 


U.S.S.R. Nov. 7.—The full report of Marshal Stalin’s speech showed 
that in his reference to the League of Nations he said it had “neither 
the right nor the means for averting aggression’’. 

Nov. 9.—Moscow radio reported that the Government had protested 
to the French Government about the treatment of Russian prisoners 
of war, transferred to France by the Germans. Many had escaped in 
groups from their camps and joined the French guerrillas, and others, 
soldiers forcibly recruited to fight with the German forces, had in some 
cases killed their German officers and guards and gone over to the 
advancing Allied armies. 

In spite of this, and contrary to international usage, after the 
liberation of France many Soviet citizens did not receive the rights of 
nationals of an Allied Power, and found themselves in prisoner of war 
camps together with Germans. Russian representatives in France had 
taken steps towards their liberation, and their return home had been 
initiated. Only after a démarche by the representative of the Soviet 
Embassy who had visited the camps was the regime for the Soviet 
citizens changed, but these changes had not been carried out everywhere. 
In the Marseilles area Russians were being infamously recruited for 
service in the Foreign Legion in Africa. 

Nov. 10.—The Moscow radio announced that 10,000 Soviet citizens 
who had arrived back in Russia from England had been liberated from 
German servitude by the Allies in North Africa and Europe. Others 
had returned from Finland, Poland, and Rumania. 

Nov. 11.—The Foreign Commissariat was reported to have sent 4 
Note to the Government of Iran accusing it of a breach of the Russo- 
Persian Treaty of 1921 (clause 13) in that it had granted oil concessions 
to American companies in northern as well as southern Iran. 

Nov. 13.—Gen. Golikov, in charge of the repatriation of Russians 
from Germany and occupied territories, told the press that all the 
Soviet citizens who had returned were welcomed home as sons of the 
motherland, and that even those who under German pressure had 
committed acts inimical to Soviet interests would not be held respon- 
sible for them if they now honourably fulfilled their duties. 

Nov. 14—Formation of ‘committee for liberation of the peoples 0! 
Russia.” (see Czechoslovakia.) 

Nov. 20.—The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia arrived in Moscow. 
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